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THE HEROINE. 


CONTINUED 





LETTER XXXII, 

Tue moist shadows of night had fed; Gareert 
shook the dew from his rosy ringlets; and the 
sun, that well-known gilder of eastern turrets, 
arose with his usual punctuality. | too rose, and 
having recovered my wardrobe, enjoyed the 
juxury of changing my dress; for as | had worn 
‘the same garb several successive days, | was be- 
eome a shocking slattern. How other heroines 
manage, | eannot conceive. Many of them, I 
‘remember, were thrown among moontaing, or 
confined in cells, and chambers, and caverns, 
full of slime, mud, vermin, dust, and cobwebs; 
where they remained whole months, without 
either linen or soap, water or towel, brush or 
comb: and yet at last, when rescued from capti- 
vity, forth they walked, glittering like the morn- 
ing star; as fragrant as a lily, and as fresh as an 
oyster. 

We breakfasted upon the top of the tower; 
and after our repast, the minstrel begged per- 
mission to repeat his poem. With an emphatic 
emunciation, he thus began: 

MONKTON CASTLE 
A METRICAL 
1. 
Awake, my harp, sweet plaintiff, wake once more, 
While evening, draped in shadowy amice dim 
Steals westward to the Mississippran shore 
And edges ocean with a fiery rim 


ROMAUNT. 


Dampt by her dews, tho’ dull thy music grow, 
4As crabbed critics check my natural strain 
The morning shall return, the sun shal! glow, 


The damping dews shal! fly, the harp shal! sound again 


lf 
lt was a casile of turrets gray, 
In nettles and grass bedight 
Withouten a curtain’d window for day 
Withouten a roof for night. 
Yet once +t had chambere meet, I om sure 
Fer Wassail and Bell-aceoy le ; 
Where a Belamay, and a Belamour, 
In sly Bellgards mote moy! 


** By Dad,’’ said the Warden, ‘‘those same 
chambers had bells enough to bother the Rooke- 
ty of Thomastown, and that is the largest in 
Treland!"’ 

The bard resumed: 


iu 
WNathlesse, to stablish her rights, [ ween, 
Lived in this castle young Cherubine ; 
Her cheeks, where dimples made beauteous breach, 
Daintily dawned, and the down on each, 
Wes soft as fur of unfinger'd peach. 
Ber glances shot out a beauteous thame, 
And the sky is blue, and her eyes were the same 
IV 
The Minstrel to the castle hied, 
His mothers hope, his mother’s pride, 
Gramercy, how that mother cried ! 
“ Here, my delight and darling, take 
This bread, and chicken ; and this cake, 
That I have made the baker bake. 
So now one kiss.—Ah, Jemmy, ab!’ 
Were the last words of his mamma 
V. 
He was a gentleman of thought, 
And grave, bat not ungracious aught, 
Hie face with thinking lines was wrought 
¥et, though he pledged expensive books 
To spend the money on his looks 
Pelt Cherubina such disdain, 
That the poor Minstrel, with his strain, 
From the hour which is natal, 
To the hour which is fatal, 
Might sing his humble love in vain 


“Eh! what? what's all that?” cried Jerry. 
« Why sure—body o’me, sure you an’t—QOh, con- 
found me, but *tis making love to the mistress 
you are!’ 
The Minstrel reddened, and the more pomted- 
ly repeated: , 
Vi, 


Vet her favour'd Warden, could he but sing 
He not unlisten’d, would touch the string 
Though he was a man with unchisel’d face 
From eye to eye too petty a space 

A jester withouten one Attic joke, 


And the greatest liar that ever spoke ! 


“ Bad luck to you, what do you mean?” cried 
Jerry, running towards him. “I will box you 
for a shilling!” 

“ | will box you for your life;’’ exclaimed the 
Minetre], starting up, ‘* though it is not worth 
half the money.” 

** Hold, my friends!” eried 1. 
declare, your conduct is that of a child.” 


** Because you treat me like one,” whimpered | 
he, ** while you treat him like a man.” } 
“* At least,’’ said I, ‘* you should treat hire 


like a gentleman.” 

“ Arrab,’’ cried Jerry, ‘* rouse yourself from 
your snivelling jealousies, and give us a shake 
of the fist.”” 

* Well, well,’’ said the Minstrel, ‘‘ here is my 
hand, Mr. Sullivan, The propitiation of a con- 


| Cherubina, 


“* Higginson, | 


ee 





ciliatory obgervation is better than excitation to 
persunal encounter.”’ 

** Or in plain English,” says Jerry, **a word 
to the heart is better than a blow at the head. 
An't that it? Bot bore, wow, you ad hér Lady- 
ship call me -a liar; and for what? why, merely 
because | happened to say I saw that unlacky 
Pacific Ocean, and those curst parti-coloured 
seas, when I did'nt. And now what harm wae 
a lie like that? Harm: Hang me but there are 
some lies worthier and better than some truths. 
An’t it better to tell a lie of—‘I'm glad to see 
you; than a truth of ‘I don’t care a button 
about you?’ And give me the man that swears 
my mother will live, when he knows she won’t, 
rather than the grim dog, that says, ‘Sir, the 
woman will be a corpse to-morrow morning.’ 
Why now, without lies, how could ‘the world 
wag atall at all? Sure, an't Bonaparte, who 
conquered half the world, the greatest bouncer 
in it?) And sure, if 1 hadn’t told lies for my mis- 
tress about her not being at home, I could never 
bave kept my place a day; and sure, the mo- 
ment I told her a bit of a truth, I got kicked out 
of the house. Oh, yes indeed! we call a men a 
terrible rascal, if he tells truths that make 
against us: but if he tells lies that make for us, 
‘us, ‘give me your hand. my good friend, and 
my dear friend;’ ay, faith, ‘and my honest 
friend.’ And moreover, a poor man is ruined for 
telling the same lies that are thought nothing in 
the mouth of a gentleman. And sure, didn’t her 
Ladyship herself, tel! the biggest lie in Christen- 
dom, when she swore to the magistrate, that 
she had six firebrands ready for setting the house 
on fire? Faith and conscience, I could not be- 
lieve my ears! And sure didn’t yourself, Mr. 
Higginson, say something in your poem, just 
now, about her Ladyship having a cheek that 
dawned? A cheek dawn! ‘Pon my salvation, Mr. 
Higginson, I wonder at you!” 

** Why,” said the Minstrel, insome confusion, 
“we poets are permitted a peculiar latitude of 
language, which enables us to tell Homeric 
falsehoods, without fear of prosecution from the 
society for discountenancing vice. Thus, wher 
we speak of 


“ The lightning of her smile,” 


we do not expect one to believe that fire comes 
out of her mouth, when she laughs with it.’” 

** Not unless her teeth were flints,” said the 
Warden ‘* But if you said that fire came out of 
her eyes, one would believe you sooner; for this 
I know, that many and many a time Molly has 
struck fire out of mine.” 

“A heroine's eye,” said I, “gives a greater 
scope to the poet than any thing in the world. 
It is all fire and water. If it is not beaming or 
sparkling, itis sure to be drowned or swim- 
ming——”" 

“In the Pacific Ocean, I hope,” cried the 
Warden. 

** No, tears,” said the Minstrel. ‘ And of 
these tears (here is aninfinite variety. There is 
the big tear, and the bitter tear, and the salt 
tear, and the scalding tear.” 

“And, ah!” cried I, “how delightful, when 
two lovers lay cheek to cheek, and, mingle 
these tears; or when the tender youth kisses 
them from the cheek of his mistress.’ 

* Troth then,” said Jerry, * that must be no 
small compliment, since they are so brackish 
and so scalding. Water itself is mawkish 
at any time, but salt water is the devil. 
Well, if 1 took such a dose or tears, 1 would be 
after seasoning it with a dram, or my name is 
not Jerry.” 

‘and, indeed, I wish Jerry were not your 
name,” said | “Tie 20 vulgar fo: «a Wardon. 
I have often thought of altering it to Jeronymo, 
which 1} fancy, is the Italian for Jerry. Nothing 
can equal Italian names ending in O,”’ 

** Except Irish names beginning with O,” cried 
Jerry. 

“Nay,’’ said I, ‘* what can be finer than 
Montalto, Stefano, Morano, Rinaldo, Ubaldo, 
Utaldo?”’ 

**T will tell you what is finer,” said Jerry. 
O'Brien, O'Leary, O'Flaherty, O’Flanigan, 
O’Guggerty, O'Shaughnessy ——" 

** Oh, ecstacy!’ exclaimed a voice just beneath 
the turret. I looked down and beheld—Mont- 
morenci himself, clad in complete steel, and 
raising his extended arms towards me, witha 
grace that mocked mortal pencil. 

I waved my hand and smiled. 

‘What? whom do I behold?” cried he. “ Ah, 
‘tis but a dream! Yet I spoke to her, I am sure 
[ spoke to her; and she beckoned me. Merci- 
ful powers! Wherefore this terror? Is it not 
and would Cherubina harm her 
Montmorenci?"’ 

** Jerry, Jerry,” said I, run down to the 
Black Chamber and clean it out quick. Sweep 
the ashes in a corner, put the bottle in your 
pocket, slp the leg of mutton under the bed. 
Run, run, ran!—— My Lord, the Lady Cherubina 
hastens to receive your Lordship at her ever- 
open portal.” 

1 then descended and met him beneath the 
gateway. His greeting was frantic, but de- 





corous; mine tender, but reserved. Several very 
elegant thinge were said on both sides. Of 








course, he snatched my hand, and-earried it to 
his lips. 

At last, when I supposed that Jerry had regu- 
lated the room above, | conducted hie ip | 
ep » white | anxiously anticipated his 
hight at beholding so legendary, fatal, and in- 
convenient a chamber. 

Hie astonishment, indeed, was excessive. 
He stared round and rownd, admired the hang- 
ings, the pictures, the bed, the nettles; every 
thing. 

“ f see,” suid he, approaching the aches, “that 
you are classical enough te burn a fire of wooed. 
But ha!—(and he started,) what do mine eyes 
behold beneath these embers? A sonx, by 
all that is horriblet Perhaps pert of the skeleton 
of some hysterical I t, or some patheti 
Count, who was murdered centuries ago, in the 
haunted apartment of this mysterious castle. In- 
teresting relic! Speak, Lady Cherubina. !s it 
as I suspect?” 

“Why,” said I, “I believe—that is to say— 
for aught I can tell——”” 

* Bless your Ladyship!” cried Jerry, “ sure ‘tis 
nothing at all at all, but the blade-bone of mut- 
ton, which wae broiled for your supper last 
night!” 

Impossible, sir,” said hie Lordship. **A 
heroime never eate any thing less delicate than 
the leg of a lark, or the wing of a chicken.” 

“Pray, Mr. Blunderer,” whispered I to Jerry, 
** did | not bid you clean out the room?” 

** You didn’t say a word about the blade- 
bone,” answered Jerry. 

** But did ! not bid you to clean out the room?” 
repeated I. 

* Don’t I tell you—”’ cried Jerry. 

* Can't you speak low?” said I. 

**Don’t 1 tell you that not one syllable about 
the blade-bone ever came outside your lips?” 

“Grant me patience!’ said 1. ** Answer me 
yes or no. Did |, or did I not, order you to clean 
out the room?” 





“ Now me,” said he, *‘ if vou an't thi 
time confounding the blade-bone of mutton wit 
the leg of mutton that you bade me put under 
the’bed. And accordingly——” 

“Gracious goodness!” said I, ‘* can’t you 
speak within your breath?” 

“and dingly,” whispered he, “1 put it 
under the velvet pall, *cause 1 thought it might 
beeen ander the bed.”” 

“Well, that, at least, showed some sort of 
discretion,” said I. 

“ Though, with alt my paine,” said Jerry, 
“there, is the man in the tin clothes, has just 
stripped down that same pall, and discovered the 
mutton, and the sa@eepan, and the bag of salt, 
and the pewter spoons, and the brandy bottle, 
and the—”’ 

“Oh, Jerry, Jerry,’’ said 1, ** after that, I give 
you up!’ 

I then called his Lordship, and drew off his 
attention, by ing an t of what 
had happened me since our parting. He listened 
with great eagerness; and ue my recital, beg- 
ged of the Warden to accompany him down 
stairs, that they might consult together upon my 
present situation. 

The d ded: t , a 








alone. Mont- 











morenci had left his helmet, shield, and spear 
behind. I pressed each of them to my heart, 
heaved several sighs, and paced the chamber. 
Still I felt that I was not half tender enough: 
something was still wanting, and I bad just ask- 
ed pan could that something be Love? when 
I heared a sudden disturbance below: his Lord- 
ship exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, what shall } do?” and 
Jerry crying, * grin and bear it!” 

Dvewu I wasvevned; and veneta verabdour- 
ing that nobleman, whose mouth was already 
gushing blood. 

“* Wretch,” cried I, ** forbear.” 

“* Not till I beat a rainbow into his face!” cried 
Jerry. ‘ The soffian! to go and offer me half 
your fortune, if | would assist him in running 
away with you.”’ 

“Tis false, Sirrah!” cried his Lordship. 

* False as the Prince of Lies, my Montmo- 
renci!” said I. **So now, Sullivan, take your 
choice—ask pardon, or quit my service, this very 
moment,” 

** But can his asking pardon, restore the teeth 
he has knocked down my throat?’’ exclaimed 
his Lorship, with a finger in his mouth. 

“ Teeth!” cried I, shuddering. 

** Two teeth,” lisped he. 

** Two teeth!” exclaimed I faintly. 

“Two front upper teeth,” lisped he again. 

“ Then all is over!’ muttered I. “Matters 
have taken a dreadful turn.” 

* What do you mean?” cried he. =~ 

“ My Lord,”’ said I, ‘* are you quite, quite cer- 
tain that you have lost those teeth?” 

** See yourself,”’ cried he, lifting his lip.— 

** They are gone, gone for ever!” 

“ They are gone, deed,” said [. 
—you may be gone too!” 

“Ibe gone!” cried he, * What the mischief 


— 


* And now 





“* My Lord,” said I solemnly, “you must al- 
ready be well aware, that a full, complete, and 
periect set of teeth, are absolutely indispensable 








to a Hero.” 
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PAVABLE IN ADVANCE. 

















“ Well?” cried he, starting. 

“Well then,” said I, **since you havo now 
lost two of your teeth, it et me— 
that you are no longer a Hero.” 

* You stretch my heart’strings!” shouted he. 
“ Bpeak! what hideous whim is this?” ‘ 

« No whim, my Lord.” answered 1; ** but prin- 
ciple; principle founded upon the Law Heroic; 
founded upon that Law, which rejects as Heroes, 
the maimed, the blind, the deformed, and the 
crippled: Ob, my good Lord, trust me, trust me, 
teeth ere just as necessary in the formation of a 
Hero, as of a comb.” 

“By Heaven,” cried he, ‘*1 can get other 
teeth at the Dentiet’s;—a composition of paste, 
which would amaze you! I can, by Heaven!” 

“ Then that you may, my Lord,” said |, “ and 
be happy with them; for never will you be happy 
with me.” 2 

«* 1 am wilder than madness itself!” exclaimed 
he; ‘*] am more desperate than despair! I will 

to the ends of the earth, and throw my 
ideas into a sonnet. On a fine summer's evening, 
when you walk towards the mountains, some- 
times think of me.” 

* Never as a lover, my Lord,” said 1; ‘and 
oh, how it shocks me to think, that I should 
ever have received you as one.” : 

He commenced a tremendous imprecation; 
but was interrupted by the sudden arriv:! of a 
gentleman on horseback, with two servants after 


him. The gentleman stopped, alighted, ap- 
proached. : 

** Mr. Betterton!” exclaimed I; ‘‘ can it be 
possible?” 


** Nothing impossible,’’ said he, with his eon- 
firmed smile, “‘ when the charming Cherubina 
prompts our efforts. You remember, you left 
me in a dilemma, which your facetious friend, 
Stuart, had contrived;—it was an admirable 
manceuvre, ‘pon my soul;—and | made my friends 
80 merry with an account of it! Well, | remain- 
ed in durance vile till the Sessions; when, none 

. ‘ , pase! 
80, the pm use a, my b >» was 
visiting Lady Gwyn, who told me that ! should 
see you here:—here, therefore, I am; and find 
you just as much of the ange! as ever.” 

I thanked him; and then whispered the War- 
den to run towards the village, and call my 
Vessals, as the Caetle lost much of ite pomp with- 
out them. 

Betterton an@ Montmorenci soon recognised 
each other; for you may remember, they had 
met at the closet scene; and already were they 
casting reciprocal looks of suspicion and jea- 
lousy, when, on a sudden, three men turned 
short round the western tower and stood before 
me. 

“There is the woman!’* cried one of them, 
pointing me out. 

1 looked at the spesker, and perceived he was 
the identical postillion who had brought down 
the barouche. 

** Your name is Cherry Wilkinson,”’ said an- 
other of them advancing. 

“ Sir,” said I, haughtily, “ my name is Lady 
Cherubina de Willoughby.” : 

“ That is your trave name,” rejoined he: 
‘and now, Miss, look at this warrant. I arrest 
you in the King’s name, for having swindled the 
coachmaker out of yonder barouche.”’ 

He seized me. I screamed. 





“A rescue!” cried his Lordship, and collared 


“A rescue!”’ cried Betterton, and collared an- 


other. 


“ A rescue!” cried the servants, and fell upon 


>the constables and the postillion 
soon got a dreadful drubbing; and at last were 


the third. 


happy to make their escape across the com- 
mon. 

“* This rescue, however, may prove a serious 
affair,” said Betterton. “Mr. Grundy, will you 
step aside, and advise with me?”’ 

hey retired, and talked together some time 
At — they returned, and Betterton thus ad- 
dressed me: 

“Lady Cherubina, our zea! for you has in- 
duced us to assault officers, in the discharge of 
their duty. If, therefore, we remain at this cas- 
tle much longer, we shall! certainly be arrested 
and hanged.” 

* Then, pray, fly this moment!” exclaimed I. 

“* Ves, if your Ladyship will fly with us,” said 
Betterton. 

** No, Sir,” answered I, ‘*J shall remain here; 
for I am innocent of the assault.” 

* But they will seize you for ewindling,”’ said 
Betterton. 

“Then I will go with them,” answered J, 
* establish my innocence, and return triumphant; 
whereas, if I act upon the skulking system, I 
cannot reside here at all.” 

Montmorenci now joined his entreaties, but I 
remained immoveable. Again they retired to 
consult, and again came forward. 

** Lady Cherubina,” said Betterton, “ you must 
excuse me when I say,.that both this gentleman 
and myself conceive ourselves fully warranted, 
by principles of regard for your welfare, in 
compelling, if we cannot persuade you, to leave 





this castle.” 


“ In compelling me!” eried 4, a 
But I disdain to hold further parley with/you. 
Farewell for ever.” 





Hie Lordship ran ferward, h , 
round the waist, just as the Minstrel, with his 
pen across his mouth, came issuing from the:cas.. 
tle. 

‘* Save me, save me!” exclaimed I. 

The Minstre!, brandishing bis collected knuc- 
kles, struck Montmorenci to the ground. Better- 
ton and his servants instantly assailed the Min- 
strel; but he felled a man at every blow,and every 
blow was like the kick of a horse. Still, what 
could he do against four? If one dropped, three 
stood. And now they had hammered him round; 
and now his breath grew shorter, ‘and his blows 
slower, and ail appeared lost, when traps to 
my sight! { beheld Jerry, with several Vassals, 
come running towards us. They reach us; the 
tide of battle turne: his Lordship and the servants 
well beaten with bludgeons, and J himself 
does the honours to Betterton in a ticking. : 

Nobody could bear it more ery Pom did; 
but afier it was over, he mounted his horse, and 
vociferated:— : i 
“ Now, by all that issacred, { will go this mo- 
ment, raise the neighbourhood, and drive you 
from your nest, you vipers—you common nui- 
cunesst Lady Gwyn's eastle shall no longer be 
made the receptacle of jeces and marauding 
Irishmen!” 

So saying, off he galloped on one horse, and 
his Lordship on = ty, the servants re- 
treated as well as they could. | 

We then held a grand Couneil of War; for 
affairs began to wear a most alarming c 
If Bettarton should really put his threat of reais 
ing the neighbourhood into execution, @ most 
formidable force might soon be collected — 
us. After much deliberation, therefore, it waa 
decided, that some of the Vassals should instant- 
ly be despatehed to hasten remainder, and 
to collect others of their r » who were 
in adjoining vi , 

At this crisis, I recollected Susan. 

“ Now is the time,” thought I,** for the grati- 

tude of this amiable girl to manifest itself. £ 
have reseved her from a criminal attachment; 
she will reseve me from an inexorable foe; and 
so will end the Episode. 
1 therefore wrote a note, reminding her of past 
services, informing her of my present situation, 
and begging that she would immediately raise a 
counter posse in my favour. This I sent by a 
vassal. 

During the awful interval which ensued, L 
ordered the Warden and the Minstre) up to the 
Bjack Chamber. 

“ Warden,” eaid I, ** both my os and my 

rty ban the issue of this a ing 
es Gate 





contest. Will you stand by me? 
Warden?’ 

“Will you, Warden!” repeated he. “ Why 
then, if ever your Ladyship deserved that I 


shouldn't, ‘tis that * Will you, Warden!”’ 
“ and, will you, Minstrel?” said I. : 

“Till I drop,” answered the Minstrel; « provid- 
ed you promise not to tell my mamma.” 

“1 will not, upon my word,” said I. 

** and bonour?”’ 

** And honour.” 

** Because,” said be, ‘“‘a few weeks ago, I 
got a black eye from a porter, who was insult- 
ing a tarnspit; and when I returned home, mam- 
ma sent me to bed without my dinner.’’ 

“Now,” said I, “I constitute you, Sullivan, 
Commander of the forces; and you, Higginson, 
Commander of the Castle. , therefore, Hig- 
ginson, bring me up six picked men, a8 body- 








geards; and also the tin horn. Go, Sullivan, 
despatch scouts, plant sentinels and out i. 
repair the breaches, and blockade the wind 





with stones.” 

They retired. IF paused to reflect upon the 
sublime part which | was about performing. [£ 
was about laying the foundation of « feudal 
colony. I was about restoring that chivalric 
age, when neighbouring Barons were deadly 
foes, and their sons daughters clandestine 
lovers; that age, when Heroines headed armies; 
and when the Lady Buceleogh, and Beatrice, 
Duchess of Cleves, flourished. 

‘* And these,” cried I, in an ecstacy of en- 
thusiasm, “these shall mow be the immortal 
models of the Lady Cherubina de Willoughby.” 
As I spoke, up came Higginson and the 

ards. I equipped them in black cloaks and 
Seihere, “a made them mount guard on the 
battlements above. 

Not having a white and azure standard, as 
Beatrice had, | tore off the skirts of two robes 
—a white and a blue; stitched them together, 
fastened them to the pole of the barouche, and 
then made Higginson plant this banser apon 
the top of the tower. i 
And now an ont it, quite b arrived 
with the important intelligence, that a Jar, 
party of Lady Gwyn’s tenantry wore already 
gathering, at Betterton’s instigation, about half 
a mile distant. 

Inetanitly afterwards, the messenger, whom IE 
hed sent to Susan, retorned with the imforma- 


thi), 
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GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





tion, that she would certainly assemble her 

) , and assist me. 

Another vassal then came back, bringing a 
fresh accession of Irishmen, and every succes- 
cessive moment, more and more arrived, till at 
fast, we mustered to the amount of fifty. 

Al being ready, | determined upon ascending 
the battlements, and haranguing my men. But 
as! knew nothing whatever of popular orations, 

except what I had sometimes heard my reputed 
father read, my only alternative was to imitate 
these, and also the speech of Leatrice in the 
Nights of the Swan. 
owever, that I might appear with a suitable 
ree of grandeur, and at once awe my foes, 
charm my friends, | first flung my embroi- 
dered gauze over my robe; next (like ancient 
heroines, who armour in the day of battle) I 
upon my head the helmet of Montmo. 
fenci; and lastly, Lenatched his shield and his 
spear. 

Thus equipped, I mounted, with a beating 
heart, to the top of the tower. 

There 1 found every preparation complete. 
The white azure standard was streaming glori- 
ously. The guards lined the parapet; and 
underneath the turret, I beheld the whole of my 
troops, marshalled in a long line, and grasping 
their oaken arms. 

The spectacle was grand and imposing. 
Lightly I leaned on my spear; and while my 
feathered casque pressed my ringlets, and my 
tissued drapery floated to the breeze, and glis- 
tened to the sun; | stood upon the battlements, 
mildly sublime, sweetly stern, amiable in arms, 
and adorned with all the terrible graces of Beauty 
Bolligerent. 

A profound silence prevailed. 
@pear, and thus began: — 

**My brave associates, partners of my toil, 
my feelings, and my fame. Two days have I 
now been sovereign of this castle; and | hope, 
I may flatter myself that I have added to its 
prosperity. Young, and without experience, | 
merely claim the merit of blameless sentiments 
and intentions. 

“Threatened with a barbarous incursion 
from my deadliest enemies, | have deemed it in. 
dispensable to collect, for my defence, a faithful 
band of Vassals. They have flocked at my call, 
and I thank them. 

** 1 promise all such laws and institutions as 
shall secure their happiness. 1 will acknowledge 
the majesty of the people;—(Applause.) And 
I will establish a radical reform; or, in other 
words, a revival of the Feudal System. (Shouts 
of applause.) 

** 1 promise that there shall be no dilapidated 
hopes and resources; no army of mercenaries, 
mo army of spies, no inquisition of private pro- 
perty, no degraded aristocracy, no oppressed 
people, no confiding parliament, no irresponsible 
minister. (Acclamation.) In short, | promise 
every thing. (Thunders of acclamation. 

** Such is the constitution, such are the privi- 
leges, which I propose. Now, my vrave fwi- 
lows, you will consent, on these conditions, to 
rally round my standard, to live in my service, 
and to die in my defence?’’ 

** Ay, ay, ay!” shouted they. 

“Thank you, my generous fellows, and the 
crisis is just approaching, when | shall prove 
your loyalty. Already my mortal foe prepares 
to storm my castle, and drive me from my here- 
ditary domain. Already he has excited my 
tenantry to rebellion. Should he conquer us, | 
must return to my tears, and you to your sickles. 
But should we repel him, the cause of liberty 


I waved my 


tired, will be only as weak as a horse; for when 
he’s not tired, by the powers, he’s as strong as 
a lion! (Shouts of applause.) And if your right 
arms get disabled, fight with your left; just as I 
did, the day I was sawing off the branches of a 
tree, and by some mistake or other, sawed off 
the branch | was astride upon, and down I fell 
ten feet and broke my arm. And a fellow be- 
ginsa laughing. Oho, says I, if 1 don’t soon 
make you laugh at the wrong side of your 
mouth, says |; and I whips up a branch, and we 
sets to, my left against his right; and never was 
such a threshing as he got—I mean as | know 
he would have got, only, somehow, he happen- 
ed, first of all, to beat my head as soft as pap;— 
and that was cursed hard, you know, boys. So 
now, success, my hearties! Spit upon your 
hands, club your sticks, then hi = Donnybrook 
Fair; and never heed me if we havn't a nice 
comfortable fight of it. Fighting may be an 
Englishman’s business; but, by the Lord Harry. 
"tis an Irishman’s amusement!”’ 

Rude as was this rhetoric, it touched the do- 
mestic spring of their hearts; and my patriotic 
promises did not produce half such a roar of 
delight as succeeded it. 

Silence was but just restored, when I beheld 
from my turret, our enemies advancing, in vast 
numbers, across the common. | confess my 
heart sank at the sight; but | soon called to 
mind the courage of the Feudal Heroines; and 
besides, I recollected that | was in no personal 
danger myself. Then, the greatness of the 
cause animating me with ardour, I exclaimed: 

**Lo! yonder come our enemies. To arms, 
to arms! blow, blow the horn!” 

The trumpeter blew the horn. 

The Warden then stationed his men just in 
front of the gateway, which was the only vulner- 
able entrance into the castle; and my guards, 
poising huge stones, leaned forward over the 
battlements. All were prepared. 

And now the foe, having approached within 
forty faces, halted to reconnoitre. ‘The traitor 
Montmorenci, divested of his armour, com- 
manded in person. Betterton was seen on 
horseback, at a distance; and the hostile troops 
themselves, who were about seventy, stood 
brandishing stakes, bludgeons, and poles. As 
all my men, the guards included, were only fifty, 
I looked round, with anxious expectation, for 
Susan and her succours; but no sign of them | 





ing his men towards the turret; and I recollect 
that I have only one solitary defender remain- 
ing there. This is the crisis of the battle. If 
the foe now reach the turret, | am made a 
prisoner. A moment more, and all is lost. 

« Blow the horn!” cried I. 

The trumpeter blew the horn. 

At thie signal, | see my dispersed troops come 
pouring from all quarters towards the castle. 
They reach the gateway, halt, and forma front 
before it. The foe, who had followed in a con- 
fused and scattered manner, seeing them, on a 
sudden, so formidable, stop short. 

“Guards, come into the castle!” cried I. 

The guards obeyed. 

** Now, soldiers,” cried I to the rest, “rush 
upon the foe, before they can collect again; 
keep in a body with your captain, and the day 
is ourown. Spring on them like lions! Away, 
away!” 

The whole army shouted, and burst forward 
in a mass. Jerry led the van. Montmorenci, 
with his sacred squadron, fled before them. 
They pursued, overtook the fugitives, and after 
a short skirmish, made the whole detachment 
prisoners; while the remainder, in scattered 
parties, stood at a distance, and dared not ad- 
vance. Never was a more decisive victory. 
Jerry marched back, holding Montmorenci fast; 
the troops followed, escorting eight other 
prisoners; and Higginson, with his leg of mut- 
ton worn to the bone, brought up the rear. 
They halted at the gateway, and gave three 
cheers. 

Palpitating with transport, | commanded Jerry 
to tie the prisoners’ hands behind their backs; 
to place sentinels over them, and to confine 
them ia the Green Chamber of the Northern 
Tower. 

As for Montmorenci, his rank demanded more 
respect; so I ordered his Lordship, unfettered, 
into the Black Chamber. There, amidst my 
guards, I stood to receive him; and surely, if 
ever grandeur and urbanity were blended in one 
countenance, they met in mine, at that immortal 
moment. 

** My Lord,” said I,“ Victory, who long flap- 
ped her doubtful pinions over the field, has at 
length descended upon my legions; and has) 
crowned the seale of justice with the laurel of | 

lory. But though she has put the person of | 
the hostile chieftain in my power, think not 1 | 











thick. The wall just above the gateway, being 
much dilapidated, was not more than ten feet 
from the ground; so this pile was made high 
enough and broad enough for four men to stand 
upon it, and commanded the pats underneath, 
while the wall itself would serve them as a 
breastwork. 

The doorway was not stopped at all, because 
it might be found necessary as a chain of com- 
munication with those stationed at the gateway, 
and as an opening for their retreat; and also, 
because the winding, abrupt, and narrow stairs, 
would enable a few men tu defend that pass 
against whole hosts. 

When these important preparations were 
completed, | mounted the tower, for the pur- 
pose of observing the motions of the enemy. 
They still stood at some distance, watching our 
works; but | was astonished to find their num- 
bers sensibly lessened. However, | was not 
long astonished; as 1 soon perceived some of 
their absent party, escorting three large carts 
of hay. 

What the hay meant, I could not imagine; 
but | quickly discovered, that the ladders were 
for the purpose of scaling the castle. This was 
quite an unforeseen manceuvre; and, | confess, 
staggered me. | therefore called the Warden, 
and asked him what I should do? Should 1 
harangue my men? He said, a glass of brandy 
each would answer better. So they got the 
brandy. I then stationed four of them upon the 
breastwork over the gateway, with orders to 
retreat into the turret, should the besiegers gain 
the wall. Next, | placed ten men, under Hig- 
ginson, within the doorway, to guard the stairs; 
two to watch the prisoners in the Black Cham- 
ber; and the remainder, under Jerry, to man 
the battlements above. 

I, too, took post upon the battlements, and 
standing there, gloried in my strength; for now 
the fortress appeared impregnable. 

By this time the besieging army had formed, 
and all things announced an immediate attack. 
l therefore ordered the horn to sound; and I 
Stationed myself, still armed, just underneath 
the standard 

At length the enemy began his march. The | 
scaling ladders and the carts of hay came first; 
Betterton, on horseback, was seen directing 
their route, and Susan walked in the midst of 
the troops, using the most masculine and vehe- | 





| appeared. ’ | intend to exercise that power harshly. Within ment gesticulations | 
; Montmorenci now began to form his troops |these walls, your Lordship shall experience | They halted within about thirty yards of us. 
into a compact phalanx, with the poles and | hospitable treatment; but beyond them you/| Then one storming party, with the sbort lad- 
stakes in front; evidently for the purpose of | cannot be permitted, till my rights are re-es | ders, filed off opposite the gateway; while 


Jerry, therefore, called in both the wings, and 
strengthed the centre. At this instant a thought | 
struck me. | 

** Soldiers,’’ cried I, “the moment you hear | 
the horn sound, whether you are conquering or | 
not conquering, hurry back to the gateway and | 
make astand there. You will not forget?” 

« No, no, no!’” 

“" Ww will scouvliows: 

“ Ay, ay, ay!” 

‘* Three cheers!” cried the Warden. 

They gave three cheers. 
** success attend your arms!”’ 

As | spoke, the foe began advancing at a 
rapid rate: my troops awaited them with firm- | 
ness. And now, when they had approached | 
within fifteen paces of the castle, I gave the | 
word to my guards, who hurled two volleys of 
stone in quick succession. Part of the foremost 





will triumph. What heart but throbs, what 
voice but shouts, at the name of liberty? (Huz 
aa!) le there a man amongst you, who would not 
jay down his life for liberty? (Huzza!) And if, 
on’ this important occasion, | might take the 
liberty—(Huzza!) to dictate, | would demand of 

‘ou to sacrifice every earthly consideration in 
Se cause. i do demand it of you my friends. 
I call upon your feelings, your principles, and 
your interest, to risk family, property, and life, 


mm & cause 50 just, so wise, and so glorious. Let | 


foot, eye, heart, hand, be firm, be stern, be 
valiant, be invincible!” 

I ceased: the soldiery tore the blue air with 
acclamations, and the crows overhead flew 
awifter at the sound. 

I now found that a popular speech was not 
difficult: and | judged, from my performance, 
that the same qualities which have made me so 
good a heroine, would, if | were a man, have 
made me just as illustrious a patriot. 

**Silence, lads,” cried Jerry, breaking into 
full brogue, ‘‘ and 1 will make a bit of a speech; 
but as to the long words her Ladyehip used, I 
got a surfeit of ‘em once, so I'll pass "em over 
now; though 1 do suppose her honourable Lady- 
ahip meant all for the best. Mind, lads, devil a 
hair are we to care, you know, whether her 
Ladyship is right or wrong about this business 
of the castle; only if she’s wrong, ‘tis more our 
duty to take her part. For people can find 
friends enough when they are in the right, but 
the true friend is he that sticks by one, right or 
wrong. I say, then, we don't know whether 
ber Ladyship bas justice on her side or not; but 
this we know, that she is a women, and in dis- 
trees; and that we are Irishmen, and have she- 
lalaghs! (Shouts.) So, do you hear, boys? 


Scratch out entirely that you are in England; 


and just fancy yourself at Donnybrook Fair, 


ing to have a famous set of sticks! (Huzzas.) 
h, my boys? Don't you remember the good old 
And how we used to 
break each other’s heads there, without mean. 
And for certain, "tis 
the finest thing in the world, when a body gives 
a body a neat, clean, bothering blow over the 
ecull, and down he drops like a sack; and then 
rises, and shakes himself like a wet Spaniel, 


fun at Donnybrook Fair? 


ing any harm at all at all? 





gain as merrily asever! (Great huz 
-) 


weak as a horse. 


now boys, if any of you tamble, 
mind you get up quick, and don’t sneak with 

noses on the ground, like shying Paddy 
) ang Fight it out, my hearties; egad, fight 
it out, till — ae a a horse! (Much 
laughter.) Ay, la for all your laughing—as 
Sure an Irishman, omy he's 


rank were staggered; some behind fell, and 
amidst the confusion, in rushed my troops with | 
a tremendous ehout. Thick pressed the throng | 
of waving heads, and loud grew the clamour of 
voices, and the clatter of staffs; while the 
wielded weapons appeared and disappeared, like | 
fragments of a wreck on the tossing surges. 
For some moments, both armies fought in one 
unbroken mase; those struggling to gain the 
gateway, these to prevent them. 
| But soon, as two streams, rushing from oppo- 
site mountains, and meeting in the valley, 
broaden into a lake, and run off in little rivulets; 
so the contending ranks, after the first encoun- 
ter, began to widen by degrees, and scatter 
over the plain. And now they were seen inter- 
mingled with each other and fighting man to 
man. Warriors dropped and rose, and dropped 
again. Here a small wing of my brave troops, 
hemmed round on all sides, were defending 
themselves with incredible fury. ‘There, a 
larger division were maintaining a desperate 
contest; while up and down, a few straggling 
vassals, engaged in single cuiilal, Were Biv, 
their antagonists before them. Just at this 
juncture, Montmorenei, with a chosen band, 
that he kept round his person, had attacked the 
Warden, and a few who fought beside him. 
These placed their backs against an old oak, 
and performed prodigies of valour; but at last, 
overpowered by numbers, were beginning to re- 
tire, covered with glory, when I sent forth four 
of my guards as a corps de reserve. These 
rushed upon the chosen band, broke through it, 
and joined the Warden. Again the contest be- 
came unequal, and the Warden made a sudden 
spring forward to attack Montmorenci. But 
this prudent general, who was always behind 
his men, eluded him; and at the same moment, 
received a reinforcement. I then saw him point 
out the Warden; and instantly a desperate 
charge was made, to take my chief prisoner. 
And now I see him struck down, and his enemies 
over him, belabouring him furiously. I shriek, 
I call to spare him; | conjure Higginson and 
another vassal to run and rescue him. Higgin- 
gon has no arms; but down he rushes, and soon 
issues from the portal, bareheaded, his cloak 
flying, and his hand brandishing the leg of mut- 
ton—but to me he seems an angel of mercy. He 
.| reaches the spot, presses through the throng, 
stands astride over the Warden, and fells num 
bers. All now depends upon his prowess. I 
gasp, spread my hands, hang upon his blows; 
wince as the sticks strike him, and move as he 
moves, with agonized mimickry. : 

At length the Warden jumps up! But in the 
same instant, 1 perceive Montmorenci beckon- 




















piercing our line, and forcing our gateway. | tablished, and my rebellious vassals restored to | ano 


their allegiance.” 
«Fal lal la, lal lal la,” hummed his Lordship, | 
as he began stepping a minuet. | 
** Pinion bim hand and foot!” cried I, quite | 
disgusted and enraged. | 
“ That I will,” sa:d Jerry, “ his feet in particu 
lar; for though he talks big, he runs fast. Egad 
he’s all voice and legs, like a grasshopper.” 
acav Feeny tw pustveus tis view, I ae- 
scended, and found my men within the walls, | 


| protected by bundles of hay 


ther, with the long ladders, and their heads 
stood ready to 
scale the turret. Our troops intrepidly awaited 
the onset; but | trembled. 
And now Betterton gave the word, Away! 
hat moment the carts were driven rapidly just 
under the turret; and all the bay upset and 


| spread about, in despite of the stony storm, 


which my men hurled from above.—Then the | 
scanng taccere were applied; some held them 
fast, others mounted. But no sooner had these 


The prisoners taken in this battle, (which J 
call the Battle of Monkton,) were thirty-five; 
besides arms, ladders, and bundles of hay. So 
having ordered my troops to renew their inter- 
rupted preparations for dinner, | mounted the 
battlements again. Thence, I perceived, that 
Betterton and the wretched remnant of his 
army, had not yet retreated from the field. 

As soon, however, as Betterton espied me 
leaning over the battlements, he waved a white 
handkerchief, and advanced alone, under the 
walls, I summoned the Warden and the Min. 
strel. 

** Lady Cherubina de Willoughby,” said he, 
** 1 demand you to surrender at discretion. Re. 
fuse, and | pledge myself, that I will drive the 
Leopard into the sea, and plant my standard 
upon the towers of Monkton.” 

** Sir, | refuse, and I defy you,” replied I. 

** Well then,” said he, ** since the prosecution 
of war is inevitable, I shall stand acquitted of 
all its consequences, if 1 now go through the 
mere formula of proposing @ GENERAL PACI. 
FICATION, 

** Pacifi—oh, by dad!” cried Jerry, “ a word 
beginning that way will never do. Try an. 
other.” 

*« Nay, my honest fellow——” 

** Never honest fellow me,” cried Jerry. “It 
won't take, old boy. Whenever a man calleme 
an honest fellow, | always suspect be wants to 
make me a rogue. And a rogue, I dare say, I 
am; and will be again, if it pleases heaven; but 
may Beelzebub and all his imps and impesses, 
take and fry me before my own face, if ever I 
play the rogue to her Ladyship bere, who saved 
me and my wife and daughter from ruin!” 

‘*Instead of giving her bad advice, then,” 
said Betterton, “you would be much better at 
home, helping your wife and daughter to boil 
the potatoes.” 

““ Why then, bad manners to you, and that is 
worse than bad luck!” cried Jerry, “ if you're for 
boiling, go boil your own tongue hard, like a 
calf's, and then it won’t wag so glib and sly;— 
ay, and go boil that nose of yours white, like 
veal. But you will neither beat us out, nor 
starve us out; for we have sticks and stones, and 
meat and wine; and will eat together, and drink 
together, and— 

‘* And sleep together,” interrupted Betterton; 
because, as we shall now turn the siege into a 
blockade, her Ladyship, out of her infinite pa- 
triotiem, will think nothing whatever of sleep. 





ing in the same room with sixty or seventy 
men,.*” 

The fatal words fell on me like a thunder- 
bolt! It was, indeed, too true, that some of my 


troops and prisoners mast remain all night in 


| the Black Chamber, since the Red would not 


hold balf the number. How, then, could I 
bring myself to sleep among so many men? 
Certain it is, that Ellena Di Rosalba travelled 
one whole night, and one whole day, in@ 
carriage with two ruffians, who never left hers 
emgle moment elunc, aad it wee not till after 
Luxima and the missionary had journeyed to- 


wiping their faces, and bandaging their wounds; | reached the summit of the ladders, than my | gether several entire days, that (to quote the 


but they forgot all in their cordial greetings. I 
one at the top of the tower; made others kindle 
a fire in the area of the castle, produced my 
provisions, and bade the whole army cook a din- 
ner for themselves. So they put down the po- 
tatoes, cut the sirloin into slices, portioned the 
bread, and laughed and joked, and were the | 
happiest of human beings. 

Meantime I got another fire lighted in the 
Black Chamber, bade the Warden untie Mont- 
morenci’s hands, and deputed four of my hand- | 
somest vassals, elegantly cloaked and feathered, | 
and with bread, meat, plates, two bottles of 
wine, &c., to tend his Lordship at dinner. I 
confess I felt a pleasure in thus displaying my | 
munificence and hospitality, even before a foe. 

And now dinner was almost ready: the beef 
was broiling, the potatoes roasting, and my 
people busied round the fire, when the sentinel 
from the turret came running down to tell me 
that a number of men, with a girl at their head, 
were approaching the castle. 

**’Tis Susan!’’ exclaimed J, and hurried to 
to the gateway. It was indeed, Susan herself, 
and a train of youths, advancing rapidly.—How- 
ever, as Betterton, and the routed remains of 
his army, were still between her and the castle, 











I trembied lest they should intercept her. 

1 therefore summoned forth my forces, and 
stood prepared to support her. Presently she 
approached the foe, stopped, and conversed 
suiné tiie with them Ret joer jodge af my 
consternation, when | beheld, both herself and 
her minions, enrolling themselves among the 
hostile ranks; and when I heard the whole allied 
army utter a shout of exultation! | was horror- 
struck. Her ingratitude, her perfidy, were in- 
credible, execrable! 

But I had no time for moral reflection. My 
own glory, and the interests of my people, de- 
manded all my thoughts. What was[ do? We 
had taken but nine prieoners, and even these 
would require a strong guard: while Susan had 
brought a reinforcement of forty men; so that 
to contend against such superior numbers in 
the field were madness. 

1 therefore called the Warden, and held a 
Council of War. The result was, to draw all 
my troops into the eastern turret, and there 
stand a regular siege. For, as we still retained 
a large stock of provisions, we might hold out 
several days, while our enemies, having other 
occupations of more importance, would proba- 
bly retire, and leave us in quiet possession. 

This plan was put into immediate execution. 
First, the prisoners, well handcuffed, were con- 
veyed up to the Black Chamber, and then we 
set about fortifying the castle. 

All the loopholes had already been well stop. 
ped with stones; and now the only vulnerable 
points, were the gateway leading into the cas- 
tle, and the doorway leading to the upper turret. 

We therefore set twenty vassals at work, who, 
in a short time, pulled down enormous frag- 
ments from one of the towers, and barricaded 
the gateway with an impenetrable pile five feet 





troops flung them down headlong. ‘Vhey fell 
them pushed up,—down they went. Another 
set succeeded, and shared a similar fate; and | 
another, and another, and another. 

I was standing, a delighted spectator of the 
Operations on this wing, when I heard the battle 
raging fiercely at the gateway. I ran towards 
that side, and saw numbers of the foe just leap. | 
ing from the wall, Cown into the castle; and my 
discomfited outposts making good their retreat 
into the turret. The foe followed them with 
horrid huzzas; and | could hear the din of war 
at the very doorway. The stairs themselves 
were contested! And now the conflict on the! 
battlements became more desperate. I heard 
Betterton ordering a general attack, and Susan 
bidding the men bring me to her, dead or alive. 
Almost instantly after, | beheld three of the | 
assailants, struggling, scrambling up the para- | 
pet, and at last, jumping down into the tower. | 
I beheld, too, the Warden himself, flying before 
them, and rushing down the stairs. 1 scream, 
more like a sea-gull than a Heroine; I call after | 
him, I give all over as lost. And now the heads | 
of other assailants appear above the parapet; 
and I am in the act of flying after the Warden, | 
when I meet him rushing up again, with a rein- 
forcement of five men, all holding lighted sticks. 
They run, they fling the brands from the battle. 
ments, they seize the three who had made a) 
lodgment; and the battle rages with greater 
fury than ever. 

And now the noise at the doorway grew loud- 
er, and now | heard Higginson cry from the 
Black Chamber, ‘‘ The prisoners are breaking 
loose!’? when twenty voices underneath the 
turret, shouted together, “The hay is on fire, 
come down, come down!” 

**In an instant those on the ladders disap- 
pear; and a tremendous blaze rises to the top of 
the turret. “Draw up the ladders!” cries the 
Warden, and the ladders are drawn up. ‘* Put 
them down at this side,” cries he again, and 
they are put down. Then all my troops, he 
heading them, descended into the area, and at- 
tacked the rear of those who were assailing the 
stairs. Those, quite surrounded and cut off, 
made but a feeble resistance, and soon surren- 
dered, while their companions, outside, deprived 
of ladders, stood at a cool distance from the 
conflagration of hay, idly gaping, and uselessly 
listening to the fate of the party within. 

An universal and reverberating shout from my 
troops below, announced the completion of this 
important, decisive, and unrivalled victory. 

I then descended to congratulate my friends 
I found them securing the prisoners, with their 
own neckcloths and handkerchiefs; but on see- 
ing me, these brave fellows pealed another ex- 
ulting acclamation. I thanked them in silent 
gestures and tears of joy; and Jerry exclaimed: 

“Well, mistress, wasn't burning the hay a 
fine device! Egad, | thought I'd just tip "em a 
Moscow! Why, then, your thundering lie about 





the six fire- brands, was what put it into m 


very words,) “ for the first time since the 


‘*And now, my brave defenders,’’ cried I, | sent one of them to watch at the gateway, and | unharmed upon the hay; instantly those behind | ning of their pilgrimage, she was hidden from 


his view.” 

How these heroines managed about sleep, I 
knew not; but this | knew, that I could not 
abide the idea of sleeping in the presence of 
men. 

And yet to surrender my sweet, my beloved, 
my venerable castle, the hereditary seat of my 
proud progenitors, at the moment of an immor- 
tal victory, ere yet the laurel was warmed upon 
the throbbings of my forehead ;—and for what? 
For the most pitiful and uoclassical reason, that 
ever disgraced a human creature. Why, I should 
be pointed at, scouted at. ‘* Look, look, there 
is the heroine, who surrendered her castle, be- 
cause——” and then a whisper and a titter, and 
a“'Tis fact, ‘pon my honour.” Ob, my friend, 
my friend, the thought was madness! 

I considered, and r dered, but 
tion and reconsideration only strengthened me 
more and more in the conviction, that there was 
no remedy. 

*« Jerry, said I, ‘* dear Jerry, we must surren- 
der.” 

** Surrender!” exclaimed Jerry. “Why then, 
death alive, for what?” 

“ Because,” answered I, “‘ my modesty would 
prevent me from sleeping before so many men.” 

** Your modesty!” cried he, “ pooh, do as I do. 
Have too much modesty to show your modesty. 
Sleep? By my soul, you shall sleep;—and snore 
too, if you have a mind.—Sleep? Sure, can't you 
pin the curtains round, so that we sha’n’t see 
you? Sleep? Sure, how did the ladies manage, 
on board the packet I came over in? Sleep— 
sleep—sleep? 


¥) 





‘*Oh, murder! I believe we must surrender, 
sure enough. Oh, murder, murder, ‘tis all over 
with us! For now that | think of it,—you know 
we sha’n't have room to lie down, you know.” 

“ This is a sad affair,” said I. “Can you de- 
vise no remedy, Higginson?” 

**None,” said he, blushing through his very 
eyeballs. 

**We must surrender,”’ said Jerry, shaking his 
head. 

“ We must,” said Higginson, shaking his. 

**We must,’’ said |, shaking mine. 

** Well,” cried Betterton, ‘* is the eouncil 
over?” 

“ Ves, Sir,’’ said |, ‘* and I consent to con- 
clude a peace.” 

* | thought so,” said he. 
terms,” 

After much altercation, these articles (which 
Betterton wrote with bis pencil,) were a 
upon, and ratified: 

A 

All the prisoners in 
be releared. 


« Now then, for the 


rt. 1, ; 
the castle, shall forthwith 


Art. 2. 
The troops of the contending powers shall 
consign their arms into the hands of their re- 





head; so you see the use of lies, after all!” 


spective leaders. 
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GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





Art. 3. 

On a signal given, the commandant of the 
besieged army shall evacuate the castle, at the 
head of his men, and take a northernly direction, 
while the commandant of the besieging army 
shall lead his forces in a southernly direction. 


Art. 4. 

The Lady Cherubina de Willoughby shall de- 
part from the castle as soon as both armies are 
out of sight; and shall not hold communication, 
direct or indirect, with the Warden, for twenty- 
four hours. 

Arr. 5. 

The Minstrel, Higginson, shall remain with 
the Lady Cherubina, as her escort. 

(Signed) BETTERTON. 

The several articles were immediately exe- 
cuted in due form. First, the prisoners left the 
castle; but Montmorenci had made himself so 
drunk with the wine, that he went actually 
staggering away; and thus completed my dis- 
gust. Next, the soldiers, on both sides, laid 
down their arms; and lastly, the two armies 
filed off, at opposite directions, and quitted the 
field. 


Before Jerry departed, however, | promised 
to call upon him in London, after the expiration 
of the twenty-four hours. 

When Jerry had marched almost out of sight, 
he halted his men, faced them towards the 
castle, and made them give three last and parting 
cheers. I waved my handkerchief, and cried 
like a child. 

I then took a tender leave of my dear, dear 
castle; and with a heavy heart, and tardy step, 
departed from it, till better days should enable 
me to visit it again. 1 proceeded towards the 
cottage of the poor woman, whence I now 
write; and I have just despatched Higginson for 
a chaise, as I shall return to London imme- 
diately. 


My heart is almost broken. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXIV. 
MS, 

“ O ye whoever ye are, whom chance or mis- 
fortune may hereafter conduct to this spot, to 
you I epeak, to you reveal the story of my 
wrongs, and ask you to revenge them. Vain 
hope! yet it imparts some comfort to believe, 
that what I now write, may one day meet the 
eye of a fellow-creature; that the words which 
tell my sufferings, may one day draw pity from 
the feeling heart. 

** Know then, that on the night of the faial 
day which saw me driven from my castle, four 
men, in black visors, entered the cottage where 
I had taken shelter, and forced me and my 
Minstrel into a carriage. We travelled miles in 
silence. At length they stopped, cast a cloak 
over my face, and carried me along winding pas- 
sages, and up and down flights of steps. They 
then took off the cloak, and I found myself in 
an antique and Gothic apartment. My conduc- 
tors laid down a lampand disappeared. I heard 
the door barred upon me. O sound of despair! 
O moment of unutterable anguish! Shut out froin 
day, from friends, from life—in the prime of my 
years, in the height of my transgressions—1 sank 
under the— 

oo > . * * * . 

«Almost an hour has now passed in solitude 
and silence. Why am I brought hither? Why 
confined thus rigorously? O dire extremity! O 
state of living death! Is this a vision? Are these 
things real? Alas, | am bewildered.’’ 

. . al . > * * 

Such, Biddy, was the manuscript that I 
scribbled last night, after the mysterious event 
which it relates. Youshall now hear what has 
occurred since. 

According to common usage, | first took the 
lamp, and began examining the chamber. On 
one wall, hung historical arras, worked in 
colourless and rotten worsted, and depicting 
scenes from the Provengal Romances;—the 
deeds of Charlemagne and his twelve peers; the 
Crusaders, Troubadours, and Saracens; and the 
Necromantic feats of the Magician Jurl. The 
remaining walls were wainscoted with black 
larchwood: and over the painted and escut- 
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h d windows, hung iron visors, tattered 
pennons, and broken shields. An antique bed, 
of decayed damask, stood in the corner; and a 
few moth-eaten chairs, tissued and fringed with 
threads of tarnished gold, were round the room. 
At the further end, a picture of a warrior on 
horseback, darting his spear into a prostrate 
soldier, was enclosed in a frame of uncommon 
magnitude, that reached down to the ground. 
An old harp, which occupied one corner, proved 
imprisonment; and some clots of blood upon the 
flocr proved murder. 

I gazed with delight at this admirable apart- 
ment. It was a perfect treasure: nothing could 
exceed it; all was in the best style of horror; and 
now, for the first time, | felt the full and unqualifi- 
ed consciousness of being as real a herome as 
ever existed. 

I then indulged myself with imagining the 
frightful scenes which 1 should undergo here. 
Such attempts to murder me, such ghosts, such 
mysteries’ figures flitting in the dusky perspective; 
quick steps along the corridor; geoans, and an 
assassin with a visage of the most ruffianly 
sculpture. 

But amidst this pleasing reverie, methought | 
heard astep approaching. It stopped at the 
door, the bolts were undrawn, and an antiquated 
waitingwoman, in fardingale, ruffles, flounces, and 
flowered silk, bustied into the room. 

**My Lady,” said she, ‘*my Lord will do 
himself the honour of waiting on you immediate- 
ly.” 


“And pray, good woman,” said I, “ who is 
your Lord?” 

“ Good woman!” cried she, bridling; “no more 
good woman than yourself:—Dame Ursulina, if 
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** Well then, Dame Uresulina, who is your 
Lord?” 

** The Baron Hildebrand,” answered she. 

** What!” exclaimed I, “* who has a daughter 
called Sympathina?”’ 

** The same.” 





** Which daughter loves Lord Montmorenc:?’’ ] 

“The same.” 

‘Oh, Heavens! but what have I to do with all | 
this?” 

The Dame laid her finger across her lips, and 
nodded volumes of mystery. 

** At least,” said I, “ tell me how comes all | 
that recent blood upon the floor?” | 

“Recent!” cried she, “Lauk! ‘tis there | 
these fifty years. Sure your Ladyship has often } 
read of blood upon floors, and daggers, that 
looked as fresh asa daisy, at the end of cen- 
turies. But, alaso-day! modern blood won’t 
keep like the good old blood. See that harp 
yonder: I warrant, *tie in tune, at this moment, | 
albeit no human finger has touched it these ten | 
years: and your Ladyship must remember read- | 
ing of other cobwebbed harps, which required 
ao tuning-hammer, after lying whole ages un- 
tweedled. But indeed, they do say, that the 
ghost keeps this harp in order, by playing on it 
o'nights.’’ 

** The ghost!’’ exclaimed J. 

“ Ay, by my fackins,”’ said she; ‘sure this is 
the Haunted Chamber of the Northern Tower; 
and such sights and noises—Santa Catharina of 
Sienna, and St. Bridget, and San Pietro, and 
Santa Benedicta, and St. Radagunda, defend | 
me!” 

Then, aspirating an ejaculation, she hastily 
hobbled out of the room, and locked the door. 

However, the visit from Baron Hildebrand 
occupied my mind more than the ghost. At 
last, | heard a heavy tread along the corridor: 
the door was unbarred, and a huge, but majestic 
figure, strode into the chamber. The black 
plume, towering on his cap; the armorial coat, 
Persian sash, and Spanish cloak, all set off with 
the most muscular frown imaginable, made him 
look truly tremendous. 

As he hurled himself iato a chair, he cast a 
Schedoniac ecowl at me, while I felt, that one 
glance from the corner of a villian’s eye, is worth 
twenty straight-forward looks of an honest man. 
My heart throbbed audibly, my bosom heaved like 
billows: I threw into my features a Conventual 
smile, and stood before him in all the meek | 
pomp of despair—something between Niobe, | 
Patience, and a broken lily. | 

** Lady!” cried he, with a voice which vibrat- 
ed though my brain, “I am the Baron Hilde- | 
brand, that celebrated ruffian. My plans are 
terrible and unsearchable. Hear me. 

“My daughter, the Lady Sympathina, has 
long been enamoured of the Lord Montmorenci, | 
but never, never shall a daughter of mine marry | 
the man she loves. In vain | tried entreaties | 
and imprecations: nothing would induce her to 
relinquish him; even though he himself confess- 
ed, that you alone remained tormentress of his | 
heart. | 

‘* At length, my spies informed me of your 
having seized upon Monkton Castle; and of 
its being besieged by Montmorenci himself. The 
Opportunity was auspicious. I therefore plant- 
ed armed men about the castle, with orders to 
make you and him prisoners. These orders are 
executed, and his Lordship is a captive in the 
Western Tower. 

*« Now, Madam, you must already have pene- 
trated my motive for this step. It is to secure 
your immediate marriage with Montmorenci; 
and thus to terminate my daughter's hopes and 
my own inquietude. In two days, therefore, you 
give him your hand, or suffer imprisonment for 
life.’? 

“My Lord,” said I, “I am a poor, weak, 
timid girl; but yet not unmindful of my noble 
lineage. I cannot consent to disgrace it. My 
Lord, | will not wed Montmorenci.” 

** You will not?” cried he, in a voice of the | 
hoarsest fury. | 

** 1 will not,” 
obstinacy. 

He etarted from his seat, and began to pace 
the chamber with Colossal strides. Conceive 
the scene;—the tall figure of Hildebrand passing 
along; his folded arms; the hideous desolation 
of the room, and my sbrinking figure. It was 
fine, very fine. It resembled a Pandemonium, | 
where a fiend was tormenting an angel of light. 
Yet insults and oppression had but added to my 
charms; as the rose throws forth fresh fragrance | 
by being mutilated. 

On a sudden, the Baron stopped short before | 
me. 
“ Why do you refuse to marry him?” said he. | 

** Because, my Lord,” answered I, “I do not | 
feel for him the passion of love.” 

“ Love?” cried he, grimly sneering. —** There | 
is no such passion as love. But mark me, Ma- | 
dam: soon shall you learn, that there is such a 
passion as Revenge!’ And with these ominous 
words he rushed out of the chamber. . 

Nothing iw ature could be better than m 
conduct on this occasion. | was delighted with 
with every thing. | therefore knelt, and chant- 
ed a vesper hymn, so soft and so solemn, while 
my eyes, like a Magdalen’s, were cast to the 
planets. Adieu. 








said 1, in a tone of the sweetest 


LETTER XXXV. 


“ Graciovsnessosity!” cried Dame Ursuli- 
na, as she brought breakfast this morning, “ here 
is the whole castle in such a fluster; hammer- 
ing and clamouring, and paddling at all manner 
of possets, to make much of the fine company 
that are coming down to the Baron.” 

« Heavens!” exclaimed I, “ when will my trou- 
bles cease? Doubtless this fine company are a 
most dissolute set. An amorous Verezzi, an in- 
sinuating Cavigni, an abandoned Orsino; besides 
some lovely Voluptuary, some fascinating Des- 
perado, who plays the harp and poisons by the 
hour.” - 

“ La, not at all,” said the dame. « ‘* We shall 
have none but old Sir Charles Grandison, and his 
lady, Miss Harriet Byron, that was;—old Mr. 
Mortimer Delville, and his lady, Miss Cecilia, 
that was;—and old Lord Mortimer, and his lady, 
Mies Amanda, that was.” 

** Santa Maria!” cried [. “ Why these are all 
heroes and heroines!” 











**"Pon my conversation, and as I am a true 
maiden, eo they are,”’ saidshe. ‘* And we shall 
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have such tickling and pi ig; and fi 
dying, cherry-brandying, and the genteel poison 
‘®f bad wine; and the Warder blowing his horn, 
and the Baron in his scowered armour, and | in 
a coif plaited high with ribands all about it, and 
in the most rustling silk | have. And Philip, 
the butler, meets me in the dark: ‘ Oddebodikins,’ 
says he, ‘mayhapI should know the voice of 
that silk?’ ‘ Oddspittikins,’ says |, ‘ peradventure 
thou should’st;) and then he catches me round 
the neck, and 2 

** There, there!’’ cried J, ‘* you distract me.” 

“Marry come up!’ muttered she. ‘ Some 
people think some people— Marry come up, 
quotha!” And the frumpish old woman sailed 
out of the chamber in a great fume. 

I sat down to breakfast, astonished at what I 
had just heard. Harriet Byron, Cecilia, Aman- 
da, and their respective consorts, all alive and 
well! Oh, could [ get but one glimpse of them, 
I should die content. 1! was interrupted by the 
return of Dame Ursulina. 

“ The Baron,” said she, ** has just left the cas- 
tle, to consult physicians about his periodical 





| madness, and government about a peace with 


France. So my young mistress, the Lady Sym- 
pathina, has sent me to tell you that she will 
visit you during his absence.” 

I felt infinite delight, and I prepared for an in- 
terview of congenial souls, nor was I long kept 
in suspense. Hardly had the Dame disappeared, 
when the door opened again, and a tall, thin, 
lovely girl, flew into the room. Her yellow 
ringlets hung round her pale face, like a mist 
round the moon. . She ran forward, took both 
my hands, and stood gazing on my features. 

« Ah,” said she, ‘* what wonder Montmorenci 
should be capiivated by these charms! No, I 
will not, cannot take him from you. He is 
yours, my friend. Marry him, and leave me to 
the solitude of a cloister.” 

“Never!” criedl. “Ah, madam, ah, Sympa- 
thina, your magnanimity amazes, transports me. 
Yes, my friend; yours he shall, he must be: for 
you love him, and I hate him.” 

“ Hate him!” cried she; “and wherefore? Ah, 
what a form is his, and ah, what a face! Locks, 
brown as cinnamon, eyes, half dew, half light- 
ning; lips like a casket of jewels, loveliest when 


pen— 
‘And teeth like the Sybil’s books,” said I; 


| * for two of them are wanting.” 


“Ah,” cried she, “* why should his want of 
teeth prevent you from marrying him? Do all his 
charms lie in his teeth, as Samson’s strength 
centred in his hair?” 

‘Upon my honour,” said I, ‘*I would not 
marry him if he had five hundred teeth. But 
you, my friend, you shall marry him in spite of 
his teeth.” 

“Then,” cried she, ‘* my father will torture 
you to death.” 

** And so will you,” said I, “if you do not 
marry Montmorenci.” 

* and if I do,” said she, “I will torture him.” 

‘* Then happen what may,”’ said I, ‘* some of 
us must be tor‘ured.’’ 

‘* My torture were sweet,” said she, “ for it 
wanld he the cauce of juctice.? 

** Mine were sweeter,” said I, “* for it would 
be the cause of generosity.’” 

**Is it generosity,’ said she, “‘to spurn the 
man who loves you?” 

‘Is it justice,” said I, ‘*to make me marry 
the man that I do not love?’’ 

“Ah, my friend,” said she, “ you may var- 
quish me in repartee, but never shall you conquer 
me in magnanimity.’’ 

“Then, let us swear an eternal friendship,” 
said |, 

** | swear!" cried she. 

** 1 swear!”’ cried I. 

We rushed into each other's arms! 

“ And now,” said she, when the first tran- 
sports had subsided, ‘ how do you like being a 
heroine?” 

‘* Above all things in the world,” said I. 

“* And how do you prosper at the profession?” 
asked she. 

** It is not forme to say,” answered I. “ Only 
this, that ardour and assiduity are not wanting 
on my part.’’ 

‘*Of course, then,” said she, ‘* you shine in 
the requisite qualities. Do you blush well?” 

‘* As well as can be expected,” said I. 

‘** Because,” said she, ** blushing is my chef 
d’euvre. 1 blush one tint and three-fourths, 
with joy; two (includ ng forebead and bosom,) 
with modesty; and four, with love, to the points 
of my fingers. My father once blushed me 
against the Dawn, fora tattered banner to a rusty 
poniard.” 

* And who won?” said I. 

“It mae play or pow.” replied bes “ewehe 
morning happening to be misty, we had no sport; 
but | fainted, which was just as good, if not bet. 
ter. Are you much addicted to fainting?” 

“A little,”’ said 

“’Pon honour?’’ 

“Well ma’am, to be honest with you, 1] am 
afraid | have never fainted yet; but ata proper 
opportunity, I flatter myself——” 

** Nay, love,” said she, “do not be distressed 
about the matter. If you weep well, ’tis a good 
substitute. Do you weep well?” 

** Extremely well, indeed,” said I. 

**Come then,” cried she, “ we will weep on 
each other's necks,” And she flung her arms 
about me. We remained some moments in 
motionless endearment. 

“ Are you weeping?” said she, at length. 

*“*No, Ma’am,” answered I. 

** Ah, why don’t you?” said she. 

“T can't, Ma'am,” said I: “I can’t.” 

** Ah, do,” said she. 

“Upon my word, | can’t,” said I: ‘* sure [ am 
trying alll can But, bless me, how desperate- 
ly youarecrying. Your tears are running down 
my bosom, builing hot. Excuse me, ma’am, 
but you will give me my death of cold.” 

* Ah, my fondling,” said she, “ tears are my 
sole lati Of I sit and weep, I 
know not why, and then | weep to find myself 
weeping. Then, when | can weep, | weep at 
having nothing to weep at; and then when I 





have hing to weep at, [ weep, that I can- 
not weep at it. This very morning 1 bumpered 
a tulip with my tears, while reading a dainty 
ditty, which I must now repeat to you. 

‘*The moon had just risen, as a lover stole 
from his mistress. A sylph pursued her parting 
sigh, through the deserts of air, and bathed in 
its warmth, and inhaled its odours. As he flew 
over the ocean, he saw a sea-nymph sitting on 
the shore, and singing the fate of a shipwreck, 
that appeared at a distance, with broken masts, 
and a floating rudder. Her instrument was her 
own long and blue tresses, which she had strung 
across rocks and coral. The sparkling spray 
struck them, and made sweet music. He saw, 
he loved, he hovered over her. But invisible, 
how could he attract her eyes? Incorporeal, how 
could he touch her? Even his voice could not be 
heard by her, amidst the dashing of the waves, 
and the melody of her ringlets. The sylphe, 
pitying his miserable state, exiled him to an 
arboret of blossoms.—There he droops his unus- 
ed pinions, dips his ethereal pen in dewy moon- 
shine, and writes his love on the bell of a lily.” 

This charming tale led us to talk of moon- 
shine. We moralized upon the uncertainty of 
it, and of life; discussed sighs, and agreed that 
they were charming things; enumerated the 
various kinds of tresses—flaxen, golden, chestnut, 
amber, sunny, jetty, carrotty; and | suggested 
two new epithet ir, and narcissine 
hair. Such a flow of soul as came from our rosy 
lips! 

At last she rose to depart. 

** Now, my love,” said she, “1 am in momen- 
tary expectation of Sir Charles Grandison, Mor- 
timer Delville, and Lord Mortimer, with their 
amiable wives. Will you permit them, during 
the absence of the Baron, to visit you, this even- 
ing, and give you some good advice respecting 
your present predicament?” 

I grasped at the proposal eagerly; and she 
flitted out of the chamber with a promissory 
smile. 

What an angel is this Sympathina! Her face 
has the contour of a Madona, and the sensibility 
of a Magdalen. Her voice languishes like the 
last accents of a dying maid. Her sigh is melo- 
dious, her ob is sublime, and her ah is beautiful. 

Adieu. 

Mapame pe Staevt.—When Madame de 
Stael was exiled from her native paradise of 
Paris, by what seemed like petty spite in Napo- 
leon, she was one day surprised at Coppet, to 
which she had retired, by the unexpected arri- 
val of her beautiful friend, Madame Recamier. 
She was transported with joy to see her, and 
much affected by so touching a proof of tender 
regard. She loaded Madame Recamier with 
caresses and lively expressions of ®ffection and 
gratitude; but all at once recollected herself.— 
** But, my peor dear friend, you will weary to 
death here! Not a soul here to pay homage to 
your charms! Nota mortal to fal! in love with 
you! You never can live bere! Ab! a thought 
strikes me! I have done your business now !” 
And she rang the beil with violence. “ Request 
my son Augustus to come down staifs this in- 
staut." The youth beyy obeyed ihe maternal 
summons, and entered in his dressing-gown, and 
without a neckcloth. He was startled to find a 
beautiful stranger with his mother. “Augustus,” 
cried Madame de Stael, in an earnest tone, “here 
is Madame Recamier, to whom I introduce you. 
She has come all the way from Paris to see me 
in my exile ; braving the fatigues of a long jour- 
ney, and without fearing to compromise herself, 
or to quit, from the affection for me, that most 
delightful society of which she is the idol. Is 
this not beautiful? Is it not generous? 1 can- 
not, in requital of so fiae an action, leave her to 
die here of enrui. Augrstus, [ command you to 
fall in love immediately! And now go and dress 
yourself, and then return to us.” Augustus 
blushed and trembled, and knew not what to say; 
and Madame Recamier, laughing gaily protested 
against her friend’s order, whilst she bestowed 
some of her most fascinating glances upon the 
young man.. He found no difficulty in obeyin, 
the maternal command, and accordingly fe 
violently, and, it is said, seriously in love with the 
prettiest woman in France. It is to be hoped 
that, after this arrangement, Madame Recamier 
did not weary to death at Coppet. The passion 
of Augustus had a very long existence for a 
French honorable love ; and Madame Recamier 
has not yet forgotten her illustrious friend his 
mother.— 7a:t s Magazine. 





More Marertat For Dramatists.—lIt is not 
necessary to travel so far as Constantinople for 





a pair of devoted lovers, nor need we despair of 
finding a flinty-hearted father within a smaller 
distance. But, in case of a scarcity, we shall 
hear of such things amongst the Armenian seo- 
tive uf chat place. A fetter just received, relates 
the tragic story of a beautiful Armenian girl, 
who in real life, has rivalled the poetry of Juliet. 
The daughter of an Armenian Saraf, named 
Kerkor, was affianced to a young man of the 
same community. No institutions are less fa- 
vourable to what are styled love matches than 
these of the Armenians, since the lover, before 


have been quicker in his movements. ‘ Delays 

in these cases are mach to be deprecated—we 

have known the most promisingly horrible catas- 

trephoes completely destroyed by them. A lo- 
cannot plunge t i i i 

with too much simbrity. a eae 


—_—_—_ 

Nevson’s VALeT.—* Some are born 
others achieve greatness, and others have great- 
ness thrust upon them,” but there is yet another 
class who, by the quiet, unobtrusive discharge of 
daily duties oear the persons of the really cele- 
b ome, in a measure, identified with 


great, 


brated, 
the heroes themselves, and eventually acquire a 
lustre, which, though borrowed, is yet 
undeserved.—There are many instances on re- 
cord of such lesser lights, and I would addto the 
list a name which has lately been tacitly admit- 
ted—that of my friend Tom Allan, the I tried 
* wallet de sham,” as he styles himself, of Lord 
Nelson. This man always asserted that ifhe had 
been with his master during the action of Tra- 
falgar, the fatal shot should never have been so 
correctly aimed. ‘* Because, you see,” he 
say,‘ I used always to take care that he was 
dressed properly. When he was going into ac- 
tion he used to say, ““Tom,1 shall put on that 
mel (moaning the one oa a or- 
ers.) a u to answer, “No, m 
wont”—and when the battle was wor There 
now, don’t you thints this coat looks better than 
if it was drilled through with bullets?” Noman 
is a hero with his Mer Ret ewear it is not 
improbable that the faithful solicitade of the ser- 
vant might have once more prevailed over the 
hardy daring of his master, and preserved 2a life 
invaluable to his country. He did once, however, 
save his lordship’s life. Before the battle of 
the Nile, Nelson had a new hat which was too 
large for him; bis servant accordingly stitched 
in a pad just over the temple, and this pad 
vented still further mischief from the shot whi 
destroyed his eye. The hat was preserved by 
the Queen of Naples in a glass case—forming 
rather too distant a pendant to the uniform at 
Greenwich.— United Service Journal. 
—_—— 


_ Uriurry or a Newsparer.—The per 
is the great instrument of civilization. All the 
books ever written are but a feather in the scale, 
compared with newspapers, as a means of affect- 
ing the mass. What is the circulation even of 
a popular novel, to that of a paragraph which 
runs the round of the press? The one is read by 
thousands, the other by millions, It is almost 
entirely to the influence of newspapers that the 
superior intelligence of the middle classes is to 
be attributed, contemptible as may be deemed 
the information derived from this source. How 
few are the tradesmen, or even merchants, who 
have time or inclination to take up a phi i 
cal treatise, and make themselves masters of its 
contents! Inquire of the most enlightened of 
this class if they have read Mill’s * Essay on 
Government,’ ey * Rationale of Represen- 
tation,’ Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ Brown’s 
: reo ofthe Hpman Mind?’ If they have 
studied Bentham, or Ricardo, or even Locke?— 
How many shall we find who know any thing of 
ane writers except their names? Yet we 
now that there are in the middle classes many 
men of high rani in intellect. What has chiefl 
furnished them with food for reflection, a 
given them a ral, although perhaps a super- 
ficial, knowledge of almost every subject ?—the 
newspaper: that despised and seemiagly insig-- 
nificant messenger, bringing every day some 
new fact, or some new idea, and thus ng, by 
little and little to their mental stores, untif’| 
have accumulated to an extent for which the 
cause would have appeared at first inadequate. 
A quarto volume, containing the same quantit 
of information, would never have been omek 
_—— 


Noronriety.—One of the results of the newspaper- 
paragraph and magazine-writing mania, which cha- 
racterizes the uni |-diffusion-of-useful-knowledge 
age in which we five, is that a modest man can no 
longer remain in private life. It isa melancholy fact 
that we, the people of these United States, are all” 
becoming public characters—not alone, be it under- 
stood, in our sovereign capacity as rulers of the 
land, but in our several and individual condition 
as the people thereof. Every other man we meet 
is a pamphleteer, or a man of letters; and, for the 
want of a better subject for the exercise of his pen, 
his retiring and quiet neighbor is dished up for 
the public palate. Things have, indeed, come to 
such a pass, that it is dangerous for an individual to 
step out of the beaten track of life. or lift his head 
above the common level of humanity. One cannot 
even eat potatoes with a knife, without attaining 
a painful and unenviable notoriety. We cannot act 
from impulse, or even perform a good action, if the 
thing is unusual, without the same provoking exposare- 
A friend of mine, the other day, resened a bey 
from drowning—and what was his reward? Why, 
they eulogized him in the penny papers, and wrote 
Gnd published a doggerel poem to his praise! Unfor- 
tunate and injured man! Little did he think, when 
he plunged in, and snatched the miniature edition of 
homanity from the water, and handed him to his mo- 
ther, that he was doing an act which would place his 
name in the “Transcript,” between a “police report’ 
and a “ occurrence’”’—that he would be 
immortalized by the “Herald,” warmed in the “Sun,’* 














cutting predpinerien, must be indebted to the 
eyes and reports of some female relative for the 
faintest idea he can form of the personal charms 
of his mistress. In this case the lover, though 
blindfolded, had drawn a prize. But, alas! the 
old story! A richer suitor offered himself, the 
banker did not hesitate to overthrow the whole 
fabric which he himself had contributed to raise, 
and cor nanded his daughter to “ balance her 
account’ forthwith with her old admirer, and 
make a“‘transfer” of her affections to the weal- 
thier one. Of course, there were the usual tears, 
entreaties, and expostulations—and of course 
they were unavailing. On the eve of the day 
when the ring she had excepted from her lover 
was to be returned, she presented herself calmly 
before her father, and having appealed to him 
that “in this instance he had commanded im 
possibilities—that she had accepted a husband of 
his own choice, a boon which he was no more at 
liberty to retract than the life she was equally 
indebted to him for—without it she determined 
to live no om ral — this, the devoted girl 
drew a poniard, and stabbed herself to the heart. 
Her lover, says the letter, followed 











after.” All we can say of him is, that be shou! 


the 
of his mistress, and “destroyed binsself seme days and become as “one beef,” 


d in the “Mirror,” and that the “Star,” with ite 
pale and silver rays, would shed a glorious lustre 
around his sweetly-sounding cognomen of—Jonah 
Bangs!— Knickerbocker. 
—_—_—_ 

Scorcn Courtsrir.—Talk of marriage to a pretty 
young lady, and she faints, so that the “ Lords of the 
Creation” may have the felicity of kissing away the 


few salt tears that are shed on she her- 
self be delighted with his eloquence: as—" 
dear, dear” (any name you like)—“Angel of my soul,” 


is forgotten, and until the parties are put 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





We de our part with promptitude, in giving extend- 
ed gigeulation to the fullowing affecting, motherly ap- 
peal from the Bath Enquirer and Advertiser. 


TO HIM WHO CAN BEST UNDERSTAND IT. 


He who has left his youthful bride, 
And children young and fair, 

Te float on Fortune's donbiful tide, 
Borne on, he knows not where, 

The lines perchance may coldly spurn 

‘That ask the wanderer’s return. 


Yet oh! the unwilling heart forgive 
That dares w trouble thine, 

1 would not seck w make thee grieve 
But for these babes of mine ; 

‘Those treasures sent us from above, 

The pledges of our mutual love 


For them | plead—I speak not now 
Of what my lot hath been, 

Nor how for thee | lefi my home 
And each familiar scene, 

Aad sought the distant hills of A 

For sweet with thee were even they. 





I hailed the mountain's proudest swell, 
The forest's darkest pride, 
The beaten rock, the rugged dell, 
For thou wert by my side, 
And earth's worst wilderness w dear, 
Is fair when those we love are near. 


Bat thou hast left the dark eyed boys, 
Io distant paths to roam; 
r’s life for thee has joys, 
not, alas! thy home ; 
Thy children weep amid their play, 
And [ am far more lone than they. 


Our babes for very want of bread 
Have been compelled to roam, 
And now, on public bounty fed, 
Find a precarious home. 
Whule he, who should their guardian be, 
Has left them to their misery. 


My boy, the eldest and the first, 
The image of his sire, 
Will into tears of sorrow burst, 
And thus of me inquire— 
“ Mother! dear mother! tell me when 
My father will come back again.” 


Vet go, thou false deserter, go ' 
And if some happier dame 

Has kindled in thy breast the glow 
Of love's deceitful flame, 

Oh, hear me! fairer she may be, 

But she will never love like me. 


And oh, vouchsafe one little line, 
Itto confirm my woe, 

That I may to my fate resign 
When all its ills I know, 

And leave me not without a word 

To fade and die with hope deferred 


A 


Thea leave to Penury’s bitter crust 
Thy lone deserted spouse, 
To mourn o'er woman's broken trust 
And man’s deceiiful vows,— 
May'st thou ne'er know the smallest part 
Of that which wrings a breaking heart! 
Avmina Portes H******. 


ECUM. 
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PREMIUMS. 

The publisher of the Sarmacunpt, anp News 
ev tue Day, prompted by the unexampled and 
unexpected patronage which this paper has re- 
eewed, offers the following premiums : 

Fer the best ORIGINAL COMIC TALE— 
PIFTY DOLLARS. 

For the best ORIGINAL COMIC SONG— 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 

For the best collection of ORIGINAL 
ANECDOTES, JESTS, &c., not less than Fil- 
ty in pumber—TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 

Por the best ORIGINAL COMIC DESIGN, 
SKETCH. or DRAWING, TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS; for the second best, FIFTEEN 
DOLLARS: aad for the third best, TEN 
DOLLARS. 

Persons entering as competitors, may or may 
net forward their uames, agreeably te their own 
wishes. The premiums will be awarded by 
competent judges. Al! communications on the 
subject must be addressed—prior to the first of 
September, 1836, postage pat!—to 

CHARLES ALEXANDER, 
No. 3, Armenian Bui_pines, 
Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 
EEE 

A full account of the Target firing at Powelton, on 
Monday last, is preparing for the next number of the 
Salmaguod:. 








A match race for $100 a side, will come off on 
‘Tuesday next; at 10 o'clock, from Maull’s wharf, 
Northern Liberties, between the amaieur Sail Boats 
Liberty and Stephen Decatur. The distance is from 
the starting point to Chester end back. Great im- 
tetest has been excited for the result of this contest, 
as the match was concluded on before either boat 
wes launched. Considerable sams have already been 
staked—the Liberty 1 the favorite. 

fF ____) 

The Hon. Edwano Liv our late M 
to France, and one of the most distinguished jurists our 
country ever produced, died on Saturday, at his resi- 
dence, near Red Hood, N.Y. His death was the ef- 
fect of bilious colic, caused by drinking ice water. 








FIRE AND LOSS OF LIFE. 

On Sunday morning, about eight o'clock, a serious 
fire oceurred in this city, destroying the wholesal 
drug store and warehouse of Lennia & Co., No. 56 
south Front street, and extending back some distance 
down Taylor's Alley. ‘The loss is estimated at about 
$150,000— insurance being had on two-thirds of the 
amount. The fire at one time, owing to the nature y 
of the merchandize, and the difficulty of getting the | proprietor, barring the door and windows, retreated up 
engines near, threatened much more extensive mis- | stairs; and having several fire arias, he, assisted by a 
chief; but, by the great exertions of our unequalled | few fnends, discharged several volleys among them, 
firemen, waa prevented from progressing beyond its | which killed five, and wounded eight or ten others.— 
orginal bounds, although closely surrounded by | The rioters then immediately dispersed. 
buildings, some of them of a highly combustible kind. Mr. Rivens deserves credit for giving the rioters 
A young man, named Witciam Fons, a fireman, was physic for their fever, so promptly and so effectually: 
killed by the falling of the roof in the front building, | There is nothing like lead aad atecl for putting down 
and several others were severely wounded | these frequent outrages and tumulis. Properly ad- 
The fire contigued to burst out at iniervals until | ministered, they furnish a truly impressive lesson to 
Tuesday, and the fire companies were recalled to the | men who are not to be taught ia any other way 
place at least twelve different times; so that they may | 
be said to have taboured, with but little intermission, | MILITARY. 
from Sunday morning until Tuesday afternoon, in an | On Monday last, the city wore an unusually mar- 
atmosphere peculiarly distressing, from the smoke of | tial air. General Robert l’atterson appeared at the 
an immense quantity of vitriol, mixed with that of | head of the First Regimeut of Volunteer Infantry, ac- 
other illeavored chemical preparations, which were | cording to the promise made by him to retain that 
burnt command, when elected to the higher post of Major- 

It may be stated, however, that on Monday night |General. The regiment looked remarkably well, and 
the firemen, generally, did nothing but watch the | showed itself to be in excellent discipline. Under 


Joa bos 


Road. It appears that a fair, which is held anaually 
in that village, wok place on Saturday, and that many 
of the lab on the rail road attended. Offence 
having been given to them by a man at the fair, they 
made an attack on him, and he sought shelter in a 
grocery siore, kept by a man named Rivens, who re- 
fused to give him up to their earnest demands. They 

diatel d stoning the heuse, and the 
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8 ing b gs, quence of a wide- | General Patierson it cannot fail to flourish, and re- 
spread report that one of the firm of Lennig & Co. had | store the geod old days of regimental parades, which, 
used 1 “¢ them. This re 





prop in our juvenile years, were spectacles which deserved 
the attention they attracted. 

A body of County Cavalry also paraded, and pre- 
sented a very fine appearance. It is many years since 
so large a number of mounted troops have shown 
h t m P not, we believe, since 
the triumphal entry of La Fayette. The sqifdron of 
Cavalry from Montgomery county made a very im- 
posing display. 

The National Grays, Captain Fritz, the Washington 
Grays, Captain Worral, and the Philadelphia Grays, 
Captain -Catiwallader, also paraded in brilliant style. 
The improvement in the uniform of the National 
not doubt its potency when we see what it has achieved Grays, is creditable to the taste of him by whom it 


under our own eyes—what monstrosities it has pre-| wa. devised, and adds much to the appearance of 
vailed on us, after a time, to admire—what inconve- | thee well disciplined corpe. 
niences it has prevailed on us to submit to, and at) ‘The Washington Grays and the Philadelphia Grays 
length to glory in—how it strips the world at one | were inspected at their respective armories, after 
time, and smothers it in clothing at another—and which the former marched to Kaign’s Point for their 
sr ge of wax, ia fashions hands, are our likes | annual target shooting. ‘The first medal, for the best 
and dislikes, é. ops prejudices, and our oa | shot, was won by Mr. P.C. Ellmaker. and the second 
tastes, our reabon and our common sense ;—but, for > 
: ‘ . | by Mr. F. Roberts. The company, after performing 

all that, we do most solemnly protest against the new | the various evolutions in their usual aecurate and 
bonnets, which the ladies have taken it into theit | handsome manner, returned to their armory, where 
heads to wear on their heads. They are the quintes- 
sence of all that’s detestable,—they combine intrinsic | their citizen friends; the company's appearance and 
ugliness, shocking disproportion, and appalling unbe- | evolutions were soldier-like, and fully sustained their 
comingness. They are ill upon a tall woman, and | high and well merited character. 
worse upon a short; frightful in the street, and terri- } They were aceywpamea oy sonnson’s veud, in 
ble ina theatre. Bell, book, and candle should be new and becoming uniform, and with new and supe- 
— to these appendages to ee restore | rior brass instruments. They gave selections from 

e times when a woman wears the met, NOt & | So; bula in better style than we ever heard them 

. | Sonnambu r sty 

bonnet the woman. Now, the lady is little more than play—at least, the proportion of instruments was bet- 
the bob to a kite, or the basket to a balloon—a weasel } ter, and the effect of the music of course increased. 
under a load of hay. 


port was promptly contradicted by the firm, on the 
following morning, through the papers, and good feel- 
ing at once restored. 

On Tuesday morning, the smoke arising from the 
burning vitriol —a great quantity of which was in the 
cellar, and had not until then, beer reached by the 
fire—hung over the lower part of the city like a 
cloud, filling the streets, and penetrating the houses 
with a thick and stiding vapour. So dense waa it, as 
almost to shut the light in the immediate vicinity. 


Philedal oh 
Ls 
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Fashion will accustom us to any thing ;—we can- 





they partook of a collation, and were met by some of 


Captain Cadwalleder's company, afier leaving their 
armory, took up their line of march for Powelton, 


Reports of atrocity after atrocity reach us from Ala- | wheen they spent tho-af : 


Ramen ond Pintide G Maske ben teen attached, | Marcu or InvENTION.—We see it stated that a per- 
many settlers have been murdered, and the Indians | .4, down cast has invented a “ Patent Intelligent 
swarm around Fort Mitchell, burning, plundering, | Door Plate,” whieh is so constructed that when the 
and perpetrating menaces with perfect impunity. | person called on does not wh to see company, a mo- 
General Jesur, Quarter Master General, U.S A., | 9 of this “ Intelligence” is made to exhibit thereon 
hes besa cont Sum Washington to Alabama, to the | © he visitor the words “ not ot home 

command, with unrestricted powers. Orders have | if the “ patent door plate” could be made so intel- 
been issued to send the troops from every part of the | ligent” as to discriminate between persons ; if it could 
coast to the seat of war; and in addition to a furce of | separate the welcome from the unwelcome, and send 
four hundred marines, under the command of Colonel | the bores away, it would make the fortune of the pa- 
Henperson, and Lieutenant Colonels Mucver and | tentee. Buta bit of chalk, or a turn of a key can say 
Freeman, has been detailed for the same service.— |‘‘ not at home” to all comers, without a patent, and 
It is to be hoped that the Alabama campaign will re- | quite as effectuvely as a door-plate. 

sult more to our credit than that against Oszota. It | 
is, however, siated in the Macon (Ga.) Messenger, that 
the Creeks have seventeen thousand warriors. 


—S—_— 
THE INDIAN WAR. 





A curious work, called the Original, has recently 
appeared in England. In a note, the following no- 
In Florida, the Indians yet have matters their own | vel and ingenious mode of lighting a dining room, 
way, with the exception of a battle on the 27th ult., | practised by Rogers, the poet, is recommended to all 
fourteen miles from Fort Brooke, when about five hun- | Who have the means of adopting it:—*Lamps above, 
dred of them were very ranghly handled by a de- | or candles on the table there are none: all the light 
tachment of regulars and Alabama volunteers, under | 18 Tefiected Dy 1 ittans, Mey uuhts, Se., Rome tempo pen. 
Lieutenant Colonel Foster, of the Army, and Colonel | jecting out of the frames of the pictures and screened 
Chesholm, of the volunteers. The Indians stood eight | from the company.” 
rounds of grape, and then fled with considerable loss. 
The soldiery suffered little injury. 
—————— 








The Richmond Whig gives the following as the 
remarks upon fashions, by an old citizen of that place 
ae “After an experience of upwards of sixty years, I 
‘The season for the rioting rabies has arrived. The | haye never known a man of first rate abilities, and in 
mutinous rascals with whom the country is infested, | other reapects a great man, who wore whiskera. Nor 
do not care to expose themselves to the frost; but as | have I ever seen an accomplished and polite gentle- 
soon as the weather becomes warm enough to make | ™#" wear a Jockey Cap.” 
out door operations agreeable, they begin. Several Hear that, ye wearers of whiskers! Is it not flat 
riots have occurred within a week, among the Ja- | burglary as ever was committed’—Pray, Mr. “old 
bougers in the burnt district, New York, and one or | citizen of that place,”’ is the wearing of whiskers the 
two lives lost. Serious riots have taken place at Ba- | cause or effect of an inferiority of intellect?’ Are men 
tavia, N. Y., in one of which the ringleader of the ruf- | brainless because the contents of the cranium, instead 
fians was killed by the bursting of his own gun,— | of performing their | i | operati 
which, to use Mike Fogerty’s expression, was infinite- | are used as manure to nonrish whiskers, or is it be- 
ly better than bothering the executioner. We had, | cause the noddle is hollow that men suffer the hair to 
likewise, on Monday last, a small taste of tumult at | grow upon their faces? Either way it is incumbent 
Fairmount and Bush Hill; but as we seldom com- | on men to shave their cheeks clean—in the one case, 
mence burning, destroying, and killing negroes in | to keep their brains, and in the other, to prevent its 
Philadelphia until the middle of June, these disturb. | being discovered that nature neglected to fill up their 
ances were no more than rehearsals. knowledge boxea—As for the Jockey Cap, we have 

The Baltimore Patriot, however, states that a more | nothing to say. The Richmond hypothesis on that 
serious eflair took place on Saturday last, in Charles- | score, is not susceptible of any thing like demonstra- 
town, Cecil County. Md., among some of the labourers | tion, while the whisker business admits of a very in- 
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engaged on the Wil and § Rail ' genious theory. 








TEXAS—NEWS CONFIRMED. 

No doubt now exists of the truth of Housion’s re- 
ported victory, and capture of Santa Anna; and if the 
circumstances are precisely as narrated, it is the most 
extraordinary incident in the annals of warfare, and 
one of the strongest proofs of the superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxon blood. 

The battle took place on the 21st of April, on the 
San Jacinta. Houston reached the river on the pre- 
vious morning, and the day was passed by both par- 
ties in reconnoitering 
sisted on being brought into action. In consequence, 
Houston sent forward his advanced guard, with orders 
not tu attack, but, when pressed, to retire and draw 
the Mexicans into a defile. ‘I'his being accomplished, 
says the latest account, on the afternoun of the lst 
ult. Houston immediately danked the enemy and at- 
tacked his front and rear, on both sides—opened first 
with artillery, which, on the second fire, dispersed to 
atoms the powder boxes of the Mexicans; and then with 
rifles, whose effects are seldom useless in the hands of 
such as then used them 
in from their ambushment with hatchets, &c. and so 
consummated the work of leaving nearly 600 killed 
on the plains 

This lasted about fifteen minutes, when Santa 
Anna ordered a retreat. But after he left his car- 
riage, and mounted on horseback to secure his flight, 
he was betrayed by some of his own officers. The 
real Simon Pure is therefore the victim of treachery 
of his own officers, who appeared to have urged him 
on to this battle and then betrayed him, nearly as 
much as he is of the well-laid plans of Houston. 

The most surprising and almost incredible part of 
the story ia the following: 

The loss on the part ot the Texians was 7 killed and 
24 the former were Lieutenants 
Lamb and Hale, and Dr. Motley; among the latter is 
Gen. Samuel Houston, who was wounded in the an- 


The Texians then poured 


cle, and had two horses shot under him. Captains M. | 


Baker and Billingsby, with Lieutenant Neil, are also 
among the wounded 

The subjoined list is given of the Mexican prisoners 
of rank 

Killed—General Castrillon, Col. Baines, Col. Mora, 
Col. Trevino, Col. Don Jose Maria Romero, Lieut. 
Col. Manuel Acquirre, Lieut. Col. Castillo. 

Gen. Coss and many others supposed to be killed, 
but not yet found 


nsoners—Gen. Antonio de Santa Anna, Col. Al- 


monti, aid de camp, Cols. Cespedes, of the Guerrero | 


battalion, Bringas, aid to Santa Anna, Portilla de la 
Pedreguire, aid to Santa Anna, Nuner, Valienti, Lieut. 
Cols. Filipe Romero, (wounded) Valienti, Don Pedro 
del Gardo, Fernando Urriza 
Anna, Arcos, Encise, Mugla Don Ramon Curo, private 
secretary to Santa Anna; also five captains and twelve 
lieutenants. 

The flight and capture of Santa Anna is thus de- 
seribed 

The officers broke and endeavored to escape; the 
MOUNTED PRetEH. Lewes, coon vvertook all but one, 
who distanced the rest—him they ran fifteen miles 
when his horse bogged down in the prairie, near the 
Brassos timber—he then made for the umber on foot 
His pursuers, in the eagerness of the chase, dashed 
into the same bog hole, left their horses, and continued 
the pursuit on foot, following the trail of the fugiuve 
(which was very plain, owing to the recent rains,) un- 
til they reached the timber, wheu it was lost. 
pursuers then spread themselves, and searched the 
woods for a long ume in vain, when it occurred to an 
old hunter that the chase might, like a hard pressed 
bear, have “taken a tree.” The tree tops were then 
examined, when lo! the game was discovered snugly 
ensconced in the forks of a large live oak. 

The captors did not know who their prisoner was, 
until they reached the camp, when the Mexican sol- 
diers exclaimed, “Fl General! El Gefe! Santa 
Anna '" 

The accounts make no mention of the strength of 
Houston's force. It is generally supposed to have been 
from seven hundred toa thousand men, with two or- 
dinary four pounders, the enemy having a long brass 
nine pounder. The Texians brought their pieces 
within one hundred and seventy-five yards, and pour 
ed it into the enemy with grape and cannister. 
said to have been shot by a soldier after the battle. 
Santa Anna, when taken, proposed to acknowledge 


Cos is 


the independence of Texas, to pay the expenses of the | 


war, and to cause the remaining Mexican troops in 
Texas to lay dewn their srms, himself remaming as 
hostage for the fulfilment of the conditions. Houston 
promised nothing in reply, but that if the hostile force 
advanced, he wuuld cxcecute all hie prisoners, himself 
ineluded. There are 3000 Mexican troops in Texas, 
under Andrade, Verrera, and Sesma, and about 5000 
more at Settillo. The war, therefore, is by no means 
at an end. Some other bravo will rise in Santa Anna's 
place, for the Texas war is popular in Mexico, and 
helped to sustain the Dietator. 
EE 

A bill is now before the Legislature of Connecti- 
cut for allowing fifty cents a day to each person who 
performs militia duty. We see no reason why a per- 
son should not be paid for this species of service 
which he is obliged to perform, as well as for exer- 
cising the functions of any civil office which he can 
aceept or decline at his option 

Fifty cents is not more than half enough pay for a 
single day of militia duty, and the blue day which 
succeeds, should be included in the account. A man 
is not fit for much on the day following any unusual 
fatigne or unusual excitement. If his body is in good 
order, his mind is not, and unless both are in har- 
monious action, he cannot settle down to any thing 
in a proper manner. The being “ put out” should be 
paid for as well as the military turn out, and in nine 
cases in ton, it will be found that a parade puts a 
man out on the day previous as well as the day after, 
so that three days ought to be paid for 


On the 2lst the Texians in- | 


wounded) aid to Santa | 


The | 


was 





| Young Robi d in New York, on 
| Tuesday, for the murder of Ellen Jeweu, and replied 
to the indictment by pleading not guilty. His trial 
will commence on Thursday next, and he will be welt 
defended. All that talent and ingenuity can do tq 
| make his innocence apparent, will be effected. His 
| counsel are Messrs. Price, Hoffman, and Maxwell.— 
| He appeared to be much agitated when brought be- 
fore the Court, and uttered his plea in tremulous 
' tones. 
——T re 





|  Raumer’s ENGLAND, being the travels of the Ger. 
man historian, Raumer, in Great Britain, has just been 
j published in this city by Messrs. Carey, Lea, and 
Blanchard. The following extract on cookery ap 
pears with as much force to this country as it does to 
England 
English cookery is by no means agreeable, as every 
body is obliged to bite and chew twice as much in 
France, Italy, and Germany, which is trying enough 
to young teeth, but utter destruction to older mastica- 
tors. knglish cookery is that of nature, as described 
by Homer. Good quality of provisions is the basis 
and indispensable condition of good eating; there- 
fore, without good fish, good meat, good vegetablea, 
labour and art are thrown away; and because the 
English have all these, they fancy that their object is 
| attained. In this, however, they appear to be mie 
taken, for they want the second step in the progress of 
the art, or the scientific and tasteful combination of 
| nature and art. Thus, we see every company, one 
jand the same sauce for fish. Every vegetable ap- 
pears tm puris naturalibus—every soup seeks to hide 
its weakness, by a covering of pepper and spice.— 
With the same material the French covk can do a 
| great deal more. As the Egyptian divinities, in sim- 
| ple, dignified repose, appear with their arms and legs 
| closely pinioned in the same position, and with the 
same expression in all ages; so, do in England, in dull 
| and unvarying monotony, roast beef, roast mutian, 
roast veal. As every god and goddess assumes in the 
} hands of Phidias and Praxiteles a different posture and 
feature, a milder or more serious expression; so do 
the sheep, the oxen, and the calves in the hands of @ 
French cook; and the monotonous genus of plants in 
the system of Linnwus or Jussieu is broken, by the 
horticultural skill of these artists, into the most pleas 
| ing varieties. 





} A Cnurca Bernt tx Scuonarrie County, N. Y— 
| The Presbyterian church in the town of Jefferson, 





| Sehoharrie County, was destroyed by fire on the night’ 


of the 11th inst. A correspondent of the Schoharrie 
| Republican states, that it was undoubtedly the work 
| of an incendiary. It occurred on the last evening of 
the semi-annual examination of the pupils of Jefferson 
| Academy, which was held in the church. A few. 
minutes before the house was ascertained to be on fire 
a report like that of a gun was heard under the chureh, 
where was deposueda large quantity of shavings, per- 
feetly dry, which communicated the flames with great 
rapidity to every partof the house. There were at 
least 700 persons in the building when the cry was 
| first heard. The shrieks of frightened females, and 
the long end loud cries of parents for children, and 
children for parents whe will supposed to be perishing 
in the flames, is said to have rendered the spectacle 
| traly horrible. 
Considerable property was destroyed, consisting of 
books, hats, shawls, chairs, &c No lives were lost, 
though some persgns were badly injured. 





SOMETHING LIKE NEWS, 


The growth of Buffalo is evinced by the demolition 
of old buildings to make room for new. The banking 
house of the Unwed States Branch Bank is coming 
down to make room for the great Ellicot Hotel, whick 
the Butfalo Star calls “the modern tower of Babel,” 
and promises, Astor’s Hotel in New York wall look 
smal!, compared to it. 

The Motile Chronicle, of the Llth inst. says — 
“ The Mobile Theatre was splendidly illaminated last 
evening, in consequence of the confirmation of the im 
telligenee of the defeat of the Mexican Army, and 
capture of Santa Anna, and the consequent liberation 
of the Texians.” 


A large finned whale, the most ferocious of the 
species, was captured, a few days ago, at the mouth 
‘ of Portsmouth Harbor. ‘The chase by two boats maa 
\ ned by eleven young men, for six miles, and the coa- 
flict lasted for one hour. He was 35 feet long 


| The large steam mill, situated on the Ridge Road, ty 

Thirteenth street, was entirely destroyed by fire @ 
| Mouday night, between 9 and 10 o'clock. The 
damage is estimated at $50,000, which is but partiak 


ly covered by insurance 


We regret to learn that Ephraim Skillinger, a young 
man about 15 years of age, apprentice of Mr. 
of South Second street, was accidently run over by 
the Southwark Hose carriage, aa she was 7 i 
to the fire on Monday evening, and so much injared 
as to cause his death in very short time. 

The spoils taken with Santa Anna's army, wert 
$50,008 in specie, 200 doubloons, 1400 stand of arms, 


and two pieces of cannon. 


Marine Corrs—We understand that Colond 
Henxverson, and the officers under his command 
patriotically requested to be employed in active set 
vice against the Indians, and that it is in consequence 
of this application that the marines are to be sent @, 
Alabama 


SuameruL—A teacher named Matthews, at Mar- 
ristown, N. J., who had charge of a school, some few 
days back, unmercifully flogged one of hia pupile 
The brass ferrule of the cane which he used fe 
flogging him, was found buried in the boy's flesh 
near two inches. 


Quire LiseraL—The Boston Transcript says that 
the Directors of the Barnstable County Mutual Insw 
rance Company have presented to Mr. Russell Hawes, 
five dollars, for saving a house and store from fire of 
the memorable cold Wednesday. Hawes burnt five 
fingers—a dollar apiece. 


Minerat. Weattu or Missovri.—it was stated at 
a convention recently held at St. Louis, by one of 
members, that in one district of the state, within a cit- 
cumference of sixteen miles, there are seventy-three 
mines of lead and iron, which had produced in ont 
year more than 70,000,000 pounds of ore. 
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GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OB, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





Pauapecruia Bank.—An important improvement 

ia contemplated with regard to this institulon, now 

in Fourth street, a few feet below Chesnut 

Ie ia the i jon of the kholders to take down 

the present building forthwith, and to erecta new and 

aplendid edifice of white marble in its place, the new 

to front on Chesnut and Fourth streets ; the 

bank to occupy the upper stories, and the lower story 

w be divided into four splendid stores. This will 

constitute one of the most unposing improvements in 

Philadelphia. While the new work is in progress, 

the residence of the former Cashier will be occupied 
by the bank. 





a 

Baanpywine Serincs—\We undersand that the 
Brandywine Springs Hotel will be open for the sea- 
son early in June, under the direction of Mrs. A. C. 
Sword, by whom it was so succesfully conducted last 
season. These Springs are one of the most delightful 
resorts in the country; the accommodations are unsur- 
passed, and they possess the advantage of being within a 
journe y of two or three hours from the city. If the 
west continues as it is at present, those, who can 
leave the town will scarcely have patience to wait tll 
June, and the opening of the Hotels 

The citizens of Bujlalo are going to commemorate 
the Batile of Lake Erie by erecting a monument to 
Perry, in that city. The Monument is to be 100 feet 
high, surmounted by a colossal statue of Perry, fifteen 
feet in height. On the sides of the pedestal, which is 
34 feet square, are to be sculptured reficvos represent- 
img the battle of Lake Eaie, and other prominent 
events in the life of the Hero, The whole work will 
be constructed of American white marble, and cost 
$75,000. It is to be built by Frazee and Lannitz, of 
New York. ‘The design is by Frazee. Its style and 
architectural character are purely Grecian. 

Tee Legislature of Rhode Island voted some twenty 
years ago to publish a Biography of the Hero of Lake 
Erie, and appointed a gentleman to prepare it—whick 
io the last we have heard of the subject. 

—e 

A Wro xe Fasi.y Poisongn—An atrocious attempt 
wes recently made at Cincinnati, to destroy the fami- 
ly of Doctor Hays, by mixing poison with the coffee 
used at breakfast. The offender, a black servant girl, 
has been arrested and is in prison. The Cincinnati 
Whig gives the following particular >— Soon afier 
breakfast, the Doctor, and his wife, (wo daughters, and 
sen, were all violently seized with vomiting and se- 
vere pain in the stomach. Medical assistance was 
immediately sent for, and several physicians were soen 
im attendance. By their aid the sufferers were so much 
relieved in a few hours as to be considered out of 
danger, except Mrs. Hays, who by the latest accounts, 
still continued in a very dangerous state.” 

ee 


Fsarrut Accivent—The following is from the¢q 
Leouisvil’e Journal of the 12th inst. « Yesterday even- 
ing, Bear sunset, the greater part of the large three 
story brick warehouse, of Messrs. M'llvaine & Hay- 
den, on Wall street, fell down with a tremendous 
crash. It was rumoured that Mr. B. R. M’llvaine, 
Me. Fenwick Newwn, clerk, formerly of Alexandria, 
and perbaps several workmen, were under the ruins. 
Some hundreds of citizens instanily collected for the 
removal of the huge pile of rubbish, and the lew and 
halfemothered voice of Mr. M'llvaine was soon 
heard, calling for aid. In about twenty minutes he 
was taken from the ruins, pale and exhausted, but 
not dangerously hurt. When our paper went to 
press, the people were still zealously at work in the 
hope of delivering others from death. May heaven 
have crowned their exertions with success! Since 
writing the above, Mr. Newton has been taken from 
the rus, crushed to death. Also, a bey of color.” 


Wit) AND HUMOUR. 


~ Can you tell me where Mr. Smith lives, Mister ?” 
« Smith—Smith—w hat Smith’—there are a good many 
of that name in these paris; my name is Smith.” “ Why. 
I don’t know his tother name—but he’s a sour and 
crabbed sort of a fellow, and they call him Crab Saath.” 
«“ Ob—the d—l! | spose I'm the man,” 


acl A ar 

A Yankee.—Tell about drammin—now d'ye ever 
hear Ben Biglick’s drum’—he was a cooler, I tell ye, 
for raal sentimental stull, drummin round a corner, 
and sich like—he'd drum the shirt tail off of any thing 
ever | heard.— Bangor Farmer. 


Sai SR 

One of the Dover siages, un its way to London, was 
stopped by a single highwayman, who being informed 
by the coachman there were no inside passengers, and 
only one in the basket, and he a sailor, the robber in- 
stantly proceeded to exercise his functions upon the 
honest tar; when waking him out of his sleep, Jack 
demanded to know what he wanted; to which the son 
of plunder replied,“Your money. You sha’n’t have 
it, says Jack. No! replied the robber, then I'll blow 
your brains out, Blast your eyes, blow away, says 
Jack, I may as well be without brains as without mo- 
ney, drive on, coachee 


—_—_—»_—— 

A New Ipea.—There seems to be amongst some 
folks, a professional peculiarity of expression. The 
fellow who made use of the following language must 
have been a mixture of cabinet maker end saittor. Im 
describing good and bad furniture, clear of hills and 





hollows and perfectly smooth, the maker was too good 
a workman to make a bad piece of work, but when 
you see it all waves deep enough to give a rat the sea 
sickness if he should run over it, I'm darn'd if it ain't a 
betch.”—Baltumore Vasiter. 


——_ 

Reason FOR BEING A BacneLorn.—* My dear Tom,” 
said a young whipster to a bachelor friend, “ it’s most 
half-past kissing time with you, and you.are not married 
yet—what's the reason, eh!” “ W-w-w-why, n-n-no,” 
replied the other, winking and blinking as if in con- 
vulsions, “ but yo-you se-se-see | s-s-s-stulter 80, [never 
could p-p-pop the q-q-q-question ! 


Horace Walpole related an anecdote of a humane 
jailer in Oxfordshire, who made the following appli- 
cation to one of his prisoners: “My good friend, I 
have a little favour to ask of you, which, from your 
obliging disposition, | doubt not you will readily grant. 
You are ordered for execution on Friday week. I 
have a particular engagement on that day, if it makes 
no difference to you, would you say nert Friday in- 
stead!” 


—f———— P 
On a late occasion, at a country theatre, the blind 

man in Pizarro owed the unusual measure of 

whieh greeted his second appearance to the fact of his 

wearing spectagles—a new reading, which was fully 

appreciated by the audience. 


LATE AND INTERESTING 
ENGLISH PARAGRAPHS. 


PLEASANT Lavine. —A female, whe ts in 1829 was 
forty-two yenrs of age, and resided at Pynacre, near 
Delph, had, from disease, not eaten any thing since 
1820. Total exhaustion was prevented by damp 
wrappers. 


A Joint Siock Bank has been established at Havre, 
and, that in consequence, the Bank of France has open- 
ed a Branch there. We doubt not these establish- 
ments will prove as essentially beneficial to the com- 
mercial interests of that place, as they have wherever 
they have been perinitted to take root 


According to the accounts from Berlin, several 
students of different Universities have been sen- 
teneed to hard labor at the fortifications for from five 
to fifteen years for political crimes! The Universities 
mentioned are Griefswald, Breslaw, anc Bonn. ‘There 
are others, but they are not named. 


A Brow Ur.—Four hundred and fifty persons en- 
gaged in making fire works for the celebration of the 
marriage of the Sultan's daughter, were blown up, and 
80 of them have not been heard of since. 


Sussect ror a New Noneu.—There has recently 
been discovered ona retired mountain in Switaerland, 
a nest of 39 Brigands in prime order, well stored with 
provisions; domiciliated most luxuriously in a magnifi- 
cent romantic cave, with pendants of sparkling stalae- 
tites hanging from the roof. Unfortunately they 
were all seized by the gend’armes. 


Mas. Norton.—The Liverpool correspondent of 
the New York Star details the following piece of 
scandal :— 

“On pit, that the Honorable Mrs. Norton, the 
poetess, has been discarded by her husband. She has 
quitted his house, “on the turn out.’ They were 
married ten years, and have four children, who re- 
main with the father. You will remember that, 
months ago, I told your readers that Lord Melbourne 
and the lady were very intimate—other reports say 


"tis the Duke of Devonshire in Tats case. Mr. Nor- | This led of 


ton is Lord Grantly’s brother. Mrs. N. is grand- 
daughter to the late R. B. Sheridan.” 


From the Liverpool Correapondest of the N.Y. Star. 
DEATH OF GODWIN, THE NOVELIST. 


On the S:h of April, instant, William Godwin, the 
well known author, died in London, aged 81. About 
50 years since, |e commenced his authorship by a 
treatise upon Pol, ical Justice—answered in fact, by 
Malthus’s work on Population, the aim of which was 
to show that the perfectability of the species and of 
society of which Godwin talked was absurd, because, 
from the tendency of population to increase beyond 
the supply of food, vice bears a necessary part of the 
economy of the world. Malthus has, several times, 
been replied to, but most ably, I think, in 1830, by 
the late Mr. N. Sadler, (Member of Parliament for 
one of the Duke of Newcasile’s boroughs, from 1823 
to 1832.) whose work on population proves that as 
population increases, so will increase not merely the 
quantity of cultivated land, but the best mode of cul- 
tivation, and the result of that mode. Godwin wrote 
many essays in the Enquirer: they are all forcibly 
written. He once had a bookseller’s shop, in Lon- 
don, where he published several ile school Luvks 
(under the assumed name of Baldwin) all of which 
had a good sale. He also wrote biography and his- 
tory : the first was a memoir of the celebrated Mary 
Wolstonecraft, (author of “The Rights of Woman”) 
whom he married, and whose favours after, as well 
as before marriage, are said to have been shared, 
liberally, with Fuseli, the painter. In history, Godwin 
did not succeed : that is, he wrote a philosophical 
History of the Commonwealth, which pleased the 
“ judicious few,” but did not command a sale. One 
volume of this work was devoted to a life of Crom- 
well,—certainly the finest thing of the sort ever writ- 
ten. I suspect that the Harpers, your very enter- 
prising citizens, would find it a remunerative specula- 
tion to reprint (if they would not venture upon the 
whole work) the Cromwell volume 

But it was as a novelist that Wm. Godwin was 
best known, and will be most popularly remembered. 

Caleb Williams, Fleetwood, Mandeville, Cloudesly, 
and that finest of all contemplated fictions, St. Leon, 
will bear his name down to fame, while the language 
of England survives in the land of its birth, or in 
America, where, probably, it will be spoken, centuries 
after England shall be among nations what Palmyra 
is among cities—a thing remembered less by its re- 
mains than its history. Godwin was indeed the Cob- 
bett of novelties: he used the plainest words, and the 
strength of this ymplicity of diction carried the read- 
er on with it to the close of the work. 

In politics, Godwin was a radical (a republican, 
although I suspect that, of late years, his radicalism 
had taken a milder hue. He certainly, both by word, 
pen and action, evinced the greatest enthusiasm in 
favor of the French Revolution. 

Godwin was never a wealthy man; bet, (I think in 
1922) Hari Grey gave him @ post, in fhrchequer 
of the yearly sum of £300. Godwin’ = son died re- 
cently. He was a young map of some promise ; and 
the veteran's pees literary work was the revision of 

« Transh which the 
son had left behind him. Mrs. Shelley, widow of the 
poet, and herself an author of much celebrity, is the 
aS geo - child of Godwin. 

re appeared, some time since, in Frazer's 
a... a full length portrait of Godwin. It repre- 
sented him very faithfully; as a little, crooked old 
man, and is a pretty good likeness. Godwin had all 
his faculties until a very short time before his death. 
He was, through life, singularly free from bodily dis- 
ease. And here concludes all that 1 can tell you 
about William Godwin. 

b -__-___ ___} 

A Bov wirnovr Leas on Arnms.—Among the 
groups of beggars which beset us as we entered the 
city, there was one truly an object of charity. It was 
a well looking lad of 14, who had been born entirely 
destitute of either arms or legs. He was carried on a 
sort of pallanguin, (the seat of which was leather) by 
his two brothers. Our conversation with him was not 
of an interesting nature, he was so beastly ignorant, as 
were also his companions. 1 placed a piece of gold in 
his mouth as! departed, but had not got out of hearing 
when his cries attracted our attention. One of his 
brothers holding him, while the other was forcing the 








money from his mouth by choking—T)avels in aly. 


the marvellous—not addicted even to the bell 


A Dgatn’s Heap—We can vouch for the truth, in 
substance, of the following anecdote, as we had it} 
from the lips of the gentleman concerned, who was 
then, and is now, an eminent physician, not given to 








ment of facts. 
It will be recollected that, in the sammer of 1823, 


in its most terrific malignity. 
disease is almost i 


tr 


with deli 


the Yellow Fever appeared in Natchez and its vicinity 
The last stage of this 





ing fever of the brain, which conjures up scenes the 
rovst horrible. 

It was a case like this, at the Hospital to which the 
medical aid of Dr. 
fore he arrived, however, the individual was dead. He 
had died, like many others during the panic usually at- 
tending this terrible destroyer, without the attendance 
evenofa nurse. From the distorted appearance of the 





seven hours duration,) had been of the most malignant 
type, and had terminated with a high stage of inflam- 
mation of the brain. The Doctor, then young in prac- 
tice, and who has since spared no exertion in collecting 





am‘nation of the body. 


head from the trunk, enveloped it in hia 


to determine what to do with the head. His eye was 
at length d by a h p in the yard, and 
there he made the deposit. Not many minutes had 





immediate aid in another direction. The Doctor 
leaving the house with much haste, and being naiural- 


was discovered by one of the servanis, somewhat 
superstitiously peeping into the hen-coop aforesaid. 
course te an inquiry for the “ bundle,” 


night before, and that it had been The 


during which, we can speak from experience, the 
patieut, sometimes at least, suffers all that we can con- 
ceive of the torments of the damned—not so much 
from the consciousness of bodily pain, but from bura- 


was called in requisition. Be- 


face, the mouth and eyes widely distended like those of | 
a maniac, it was evident that the disease (only of six or | 


P d at once an ex- 
Before he had concluded the 
dissection. however, his services were required at the 
house of a planter near Natchez. Determined to ex- 
amine the brain of the subject, the Doctor severed the 


handkercluet, 
and took it with him. It was now dark, and as he 
approached the house of hia patient, he was ata loss 


elapsed, before another messenger arrived to beg his 
ly a litle abstracted, forgot the head. The next 


morning, however, the Doctor, on visiting the patient, 


which the Doctor stated he had deposited there the 





sneeze, as counsellor Phillips said of Bonaparte, was 
“ without a shadow.” Well, our friend was an early 
riser, and every morning. just as the roosters were 
crowing away their bragging orisons, he would open 
the back door and inhale a little fresh air. Planted 
firmly in the door-way, he would grasp hold of each 
side, with his hands, raise his nose towards the zenith 
and fire away. 1t was the morning gun for the neigh- 

bourhood; and its deep echoes used to sound merrily 

through the streets, falling on the ear less distinct, uu- 
til they were finally gone too far off to hear.—It was 
the signal fur the good folks round about to get up by; 
and when they heard it, they would scratch open 
their eyes and start from their recumbent postures to 
begin the bosiness of the day—When our old friend 
died, the neighborhood got into the bad habit of over- 
sleeping itself, and from the briskest it become the 
laziest in town—alas! the sneezer and his sneeze were 
hushed !—Cincinnati Mirror. 


_—_—_———— 
Portrait Paintinc.—Portrait Painting is decidedly 
the least calculated for the display of poetical feeling, 
not only because it is generally practised under the 
arbitrary will of those who powsess neither taste nor 
understanding in the fine arts, but because there are 
so few subjects really worthy in themselves, and 
these few are too frequently beyond the reach of the 
artist; while the rubicund and wealthy citizen, having 
grown k upon turtle soup, after retiring with his 
rosy consort to their Belle Vue, or Prospect Cottage, 
in their gratifying appropriation of some portion of his 
hard-earned wealth, to employ one of the first artisis 
of the day, in making duplicates of forms, which a full 
sized canvas is scarcely wide enough to contain, and 
faces in which the ‘expression of cent. per cent., and 
the distinction of white and brown sauce, are the 
only visible characteristics. While ihe painter is at 
work, sacrificing all that is noble in his art, to the sad 
necessity for sordid gain, the gentleman insists upon'a 
blue coat and buff waistcoat, but, above all, upon a 
goki-headed cane, which necessarily mars the picture 
with a bright yellow spot fall in the centre. This, 
by 





And so it turned out. The same day the “ bundle,” 


In consequence of rain a few hours before the robbery 
of the coop, the ground was soft, and the negro con- 
boring plantation. Inquiry being immediately made 
having recovered from his fright, came forward 
and confessed himself the thief—lt appears, that in 
taking the turkeys, he added the “ bundle” im question 
to the plunder, but hed not proceeded far before his 
curiosity induced him to ascertain its contents. 
Tying the legs of the turkeys together, he laid them 
upon the ground, and seating himself, he commenced 
the examination. He threw epen the folds of the 
handkerchief—the head stood erect upon the stump of 
the neck—and the moon jast then — from _ 
clouds, revealed to the almost retmfied negro 

ghastly countenance, as if stil struggling in the i 
agonies of death. The his ter- 


negro, smiling, somewhat significantly at the idea that 
Sn tnvans tab auindbendiahhinabanaiaanaeans 
replied that he knew nothing of the bundle, but added 
that two turkeys had been stolen the night before. 


and the turkeys were found side by side in the corner 
~ fence about a quarter of a mile from the house. 
cerned in the theft was casily tracked to a neigh- 


in relation to the circumstances, the negre, net yet 


, is a trifle , for the buttons 
help to carry off the glare of the gold, and the artist 
revenges himself by making the hand approximate to 
the same colour. It is in attempting to delineate the 
august person of the lady, that his skill aud his taste 
are put to the severest test. With consternation in 
his countenance, he eyes the subject before him, and, 
in the first agony of despair, queries within himself 
whether he cannot really afford to lose the offered re- 
ward. He ventures to remonstrate with great delica- 
cy on some particular portions of the dress; but the 
lady is inexorable. It is a dress for which she has 
paid the highest price, and must look well. Money 
rules the day; and the painter, covering his paletie 
with double portions of red and yellow, 


thunder for which our friend's nose was remarkable. | der the name of the neck, wucovered much lowsr “tte 
‘English 


One such report as we have heard him utter, would See ee ish climate, or with 
have scattered a nose in | old English ante; 5 One when, as Lander ¢x- 
over an acre of ground. Hie nese, when viewed in presses it, the usurped dominion of neck bad extemd+:! 
front, bled a Jonian phalanx, it was a so-| from the ear downwards almost io where mertair'» 
lid column, bold and utterly impregnable, and his £ 


become fish. This lady wan in the tnigh t lowness of 
that fashion; and betweea her shoulder h 
pot 


what Pasquirer had seen upon the neck of Mademo: - 
selle Roches. The goesis were too auch et 
with the oe ay the courtesies of oe wile w 
see what must have been worth seeing. the transfig'’- 
ration produced in Thomas's countenance by delig!.'. 
when he saw #0 fine an opportunity of showing Bin:- 
self attentive, and making himself useful. ‘The lacy 
was too much eceupied with her company to feel 4)» 
flea, but to her horror she felt ihe great finger a! 
thumb of Thomes upon her buck, and to her great: r 
horror, beard him esclaim, in exoliatian, t the iit 
greater of the “ A vies, @ vien. 
my lady; egod {I've cautcht'em !"—The Dacter, Vol. 
I. 
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Buavon is performing in Baltimore. What our 
neighbours think of him may be gathered from the 
following notice, clipped {rom the Amertean of thot 
city, a paper which never says any thing which the 
editor does Rot believe, preferring silence ‘o stretcl)- 

— People 








with his task. Upon the head of the fair sitter is a 
pink turban, interwoven with a massive gold chain, 
surnounting a profusion of flaren ringlets, in the midst 
of which twinkle out two small blue eyes, faintly 
shaded by thin eyelashes of the palest yellow, while 
cheeks that might vie with the deepest peony, and a 
figure upon which is stretched, almost without a fold, 
a brilliant orange dress of costly silk, make up the 
rest of the picture. It is upon the same principle, 
and with similar restrictions, that portrait painting is 





negro, 12 
rors, said, all he could recollect at the moment was, 
that he thought the devil had thrust his head up 
through the earth—that he distinctly saw fire, aid 
smelt brimstone. And he thinks so to this day, if he 
be still living. One good effect at — attended the 
e above described he story of the 
“head” having received many att additions 
from the fruitful imagination of the negroes, naturally 
superstitious, became current in the neighborhood, and 
the mystery of its appearance never having been ex- 
plained to them, the “hen-coop has never since been 
molested.’ — Vicksburg Register. 

_——— 





Swrezinc. —We hope we may not be branded pre- 
sumptuous if in the matter of sneezing, we pretend to 
be connoisseurs. As a proof of our taste, we hate one 
of your snivelling, dry, half-frightened-to-death sneezes 
—but for one of your full, clear, sonorous, detonating 
reverb of those reports that 
set the wine-glasees on the sideboard a jingling, and 
wake pussy—we say for one of those earthquake 
sneezes we have a love inferior only to that which 
we bear for woman and—our favorite dog. A sneeze 
to be in goed taste, should crack like a rifle on a clear 
morning. A recipe fora sneeze of this genius is as 
follows:—When you feel a tickling at the rout of your 
proboscis, just jump up, if you be seated, run to the 
window, through which the sun shines, throw your 
head back until the bump of philoprogenitiveness 
presses on your coat collar, open your mowth, snarl 
like a half-starved Hyena at a piece of fresh meat, 
inhale a deep breath, and then——blaze away!—The 
effect will be ae echo will salute you 


from the house + 

wives will onder the cle dees to in—yo 
game cock will cock up the red of his eye at the sun 
—and you will have the best assurance that you have 
not sneezed im vain. 

We commend you to a pinch of sun beans, and 








away with your mackaboy, if you would have your 
sneeze above the uff is not the thing—a 
natural way, touched off by a torch of sunbeams, 
gives a report worthy nose of one of a great. and free 
people. Away with your squibs, which hiss, and 
your sneezes which flash im the pan, and only burn 
priming, and give us a salute which shakes the head 
to its foundation. Why, our dog aforesaid, has been 
tanght to do a sneeze up in @ more’ way than 


some of the vertebra 


passed 
the thonder of his unsurpassable growl. 
We knew an old gentleman once, who was a most 


Corlear might beat him at a 
whose inspiring (ones heartened 


ular martial tune, 





that. He does not, like other dogs, grin and jerk his 


by the melody of his own unrivalled bark, or 


famous sneezer—in fact his nose was just the thing to 
intimate the flourish of a trumpet with, or, what we 
like better, to utter a sneeze, which, like Napoleon's 
generalship, was without a parallel—Anthowy Van 


e Dutch burghers 
in the hour of bewle, but the flexibility of Anthony's 


Hy practised in the present day, But let the 
painter rule his subject, and the ease will be widely 
different. He who is worthy of his art, sees at once 
what are its capabilities. His imagination imme- 
diately places the object before him in some appropri- 
ate situation. He assign: to ite character of which 
it may be wholly unconsciows—one te which by na- 
ture it was peculiarly adapted, though circumstances 
may have consigned it to a totally different destiny. 
Perhaps there is no class of pictures in which the 
painter's want of taste is more frequently enn 
than in the portraits of children. We see 

ing like’ wooden images, holding in one hand an 
orange, never meant to be eaten, or flowers, whieh it 
is evident, they have not gathered; their hair smoothly 
combed, their frocks unruffied, and their blue moreeco 
slippers unsullied by the dust of the earth. In short, 
they are always dressed in their best to be painted, 
and the mother is often as solicitous about the pink 
sash as about the likeness. 


—_— 

Postiumous Girory—A revenue payable to our 
ghosits—an ignus fatuus—an exhalation arising from 
the ashes and corruption of the body—the glow-worm 
of the grave—and Jack-o’-lantern, of which a skele- 
ton is the Jack, and the lantern a dark one—protract- 
ed oblivion—the short twilight that survives the set- 
ting of the vital sun, and is presently quenched in the 
darkness of the night. “ Ashes to ashes, and dust to 
dust,” may be of our fame as well of our frame ; one 
is buried very soon after the other. When the ratthing 
earth is cast upon our coffin it sends upa hollow sound, 
which after a few faint echoes, dies and is buried in 
oblivion silence. That fleeting noise is our posthamous 


ing its who wish to laugh, and 
with a sefined and achcoumes enjapmact deuld op 1: 
see Mr. Burton, now playing at the Holiday Sires 
‘Theatre. Mr. Burton is a fine artist—that is, a mon 
with a natural genius for the art of acting, sedulousiy 
cultivated. He gives practical demousiravem thet 
even in bread farce it is not necessary, in order w 
produce the fullest effect, to overdo a part and exhibit 
an exaggerated caricature. We are ul! so apt ata jovt. 
that the sabtlest gomné in comedy are instantancously 


self therein more to bis own taste and abitrties then 
to those of auditors. We saw Mr. Burton on Mondey 
evening itt * Married Life, or Conmabiatity ia Con- 
ples,’ and the ‘Mummy,’ and more satisfaction we 
Rave wet ir © Seg Gabe tail In Gitebéalie St ho 
‘Theatre. oe eee ee eT 


Woop, the vocalist, wees retelved with some disap- 
probation on Tuesday evening, at the Park Theatre, 
cs the occaion of hi wife benef He made a 
stand- | speech, and the tumult subsided. The affair, as we 
understand it, was thie—the Courier and Enquirer 
charged ee Oe an ungenerous and wnec- 
commodating towards Mrs. Conpurt—spec ify ing 
that the Weeds plaed Ibath the inighs hefwe and she 
night efter Mra. Cendoit's benefit—that they gave o 
concert on the same evening—and that, after Mrs. Con- 
duit had selected Gey Mannering for ber night, and 
published a eard to thet effect, Wood imsisiad on bev- 
ing the same piece performed on the previous even- 
ing for his wife's benefit. Wood declares the impute- 
tions onfounded, and the Courier and Enquirer sticks 
to its original charge, and slaps the following note from 
Mr. Conduit into Elvino’s teeth : 

«It was on Tharsday lest I received Mr. Simpson's 
note, saying that Mre.+ Conduit can take a Benefit on 
ednesday vext, 26, That same evening. Mre 
C. told Mr. Simpson that she would teke ‘Guy Man- 
nering, &c.' His answet was it should be cone, and 
in consequence | gave the advertisement to the Courier 


to that affect. The next Fridey, Mr. Srnp- 
son said to Mrs. C., ‘ You mast take some other piece, 
as Mr. W. takes Gay Mennering for Mrs. W.'s Benefit.” 





to them whom you don't know ; posthu uous glory is 


hie 





ag every puppy in existence te 
feel ‘his superiority over you by repeating the old dic- 
tum, that a living dog is better.than a dead lion, or by 
qnoting from Shakspeare— | like not such grinning 
honour as Sir Walter hath !” 


enjoying @ a from which you can derive no | 
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Carcuine a Fiea.—An English lady, who lived in 
the couniry, and was to have e large dinner party, 
was ambitious of ee great a display as her 
husband's blish one, could 
furnish; so that there mdghechiapedl ind dPenvibe, 
@ great lad, who had been employed only in farm 
work, was trimmed and ordered to take his stand be- 
hind his mistress's chair, with strict injunctions not to 
stir from the place, nor do any thing unless she direct 
ed him; the lady well knowing that, although no foot 
man could make a better appearance as a piece of stiff 
life, some awkwardness would be inevitable if he 
were put in motion. Accordingly, Thomas, having 
thus been duly drilled and enjoined 

his post, at the head of the table behind his mistress; 
and for a while he found sufficient amusement in look- 
ing at the grand set out and staring at the guests. 
When he was weary of this, and of an inaction to 
which he was so little used, his eyes began to pry 
qbout nearer obj 

it was ata time when our ladies followed the 














would never have admitted of the superlative rush of 


James Wallack, the ‘comedian, sailed from New 
York, in the Sheffield, on Wednesday, for Liverpool. 


Mrs. and Miss Watson, the Voculists, are giving 
Concerts at New Haven. 





French fashion of having the back and shoulders, un- ! shilling. 


|e or rather Miss a 

been eutin 

— mee oy splendid my 
Noah advises the pruning 
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GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





THE STAR AND THE LILY. 
The sun stepped down from his golden throne, 
And lay in the silent sea, 
And the lily had folded her satin leaves, 
For a sleepy thing was she: 
What was the lily dreaming about? 
O, what is that to you! 
And why did she open her drooping lids, 
And look at the sky so blue? 


The rose is cooling her burning cheek, 
In the lap of the breathless tide— 

Thou hast many a sistee fresh and fair, 
That would lie by tle rose’s side ; 

Ho would love thee better than all the rest, 
And he would be fond and true— 

Bat the lily unfolded her weary lids, 
And looked at the sky so blue. 


Now think thee, think thee, thou silly one, 
How fast will the summer glide, 

And wilt thou wither a virgin pale, 
Or flourish a blooming bride? 

O, the rose is old, and thorny, and cold, 
And he lives on earth, said she, 

Bat the star is fair, and he lives in the air, 
And he shall my bridegroom he. 


But what if the stormy cloud should come, 
And ruffle the silvery sea! 
Would he turn his eye from the distant sky 
To smile on a thing like thee’ 
O no, fair lily, he will not send 
One ray from his far off throne, 
The winds shell blow, and the waves shall flow, 
And thou wilt be left alone. 


There is not a leaf on the mountain top, 
Nor a drop of evening dew, 
Nor a golden sand on the sparkling shore, 
Nor a pear! in the water's blue, 
That he has not cheered with his fickle smile, 
And warmed with his faithless beam— 
And will he be true to pallid flower 
That floats on the quiet stream! 


Alas, for the lily! she would not heed, 
But turned to the skies afar, 
And bared her breast to the trembling ray, 
That shot from the rising star; 
The cloud came over the darkened sky, 
And over the waters wide ; 
She looked in vain through the beating rain 
And sank in the stormy tde. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
From the Nava! Magazine. 
A NAVAL REMINISCENCE. 
* All which I saw, and part of which I was.” 


In the year 1804, when Preble, as commodore 
of the American squadron in the Mediterranean, 
was gaining glory, before Tripoli, alike for bim- 
self, his officers and crews, and for his country, 
Lieutenant Commandant Richard Somers had 
command, under him, of the Nautilus, a schooner 
of 14 guns 

Durio, 
occ 


the several fights which had previously 
u with the enemy, this officer had shown 
t bravery as commander of gun-boat num- 

r one ; and now suggested to the commodore, 
that a happy result migrt, — be obtained 
by converting the ketch Intrepid, a captured 
craft of about seventy-five tons—the identical 
vessel with which the gallant Decatur had board- 
ed and captured, and burned the frigate Phila- 
del —into a fire ship, and sen ing ber into the 
under the walls of the Bashaw’s castle, in 

direct contact with the entire marine force of the 


Tr 

daring and highly dangerous cnierprise 
being determined upon, Somers, with whom it 
had orginated, received the orders—to wnich he 
was thus entitled—to conduct it; and the neces- 
sary preparations were promptly made by him. 
Fifteen thousand pounds of powder were first 
placed loosely in the hold of the ketch, and upon 
this, two hundred and fifty thirteen-inches fuseed 
shells, with a train attached from the cabin fo the 
Jore peak. Only one officer, the talented and 
lamented Lieutenant Henry Wadsworth—bro- 
ther of the present commodore W adsworth—was 
to accompany him, and four volunteer seamen 

were to compose the crew. 

All things were now in readiness, except the 
selection of the men—for it come to this, at last, 
that every man on board the Nautilus had vo- 
lunt his services. This done, it was deter- 
mined without delay to attempt the enterprise— 
to succeed in it or perish. 

‘Two nights successively did the Lntrepid move; 

ut owing to light and baffling winds, nothing 
could be accomplished. These failures, and as 
unusual movements in the harbor after dark on 
the third night, led Somers to believe that the 
suspicions of the enemy had been excited, and 
that they were now on the look-out. It was the 
impression that their powder was nearly 
exhausted; and as so large a quantity was on 
board the ketch, if captured, would greatly tend 
to protract the contest ; before setting off, be ad- 
dressed the crew u the subject, telling them 
“ that no map weed accompany hire who had not 
come to the resolution of blowing himself up ra- 
ther than be captured; and that such was fully 
his own determination. Three cheers was im 
only . The gallant crew rose, as a single 
man whe the resolution of yielding up their 
lives, sooner than surrender to their enemies: 
while each ey forth, and begged as a favor, 
that he oo permitted to apply the match ! 
It wasa moment, and made an impres- 
sion on the hearts of all witnessing it, never to 
be forgotten. 

All then took leave of every officer, and of 
every man, in the most cheerful manner, with a 
shake of the hand, as if they knew that their fate 
was doomed ; and one and another as they pass- 
ed over the side, to take their post on board the 
ketch, might be heard, in their own peculiar 
manner, to cry out,“ 1 say, Sam Jones, | leave 
you my blue jacket and dock trowsers, stowed 
away in my bag; and “ Bill Curtis, you may 
have the terpentia hat and Guernsey frock, and 
them icoat trowsers I got in Malta—and 
mind, 5 


hen _ get home by a good ac- 
count of us!” In like manner, did each make 
his oral will, to which the writer was witness, 
and which “/ast will and testament” he caused to 
» executed to the very letter. 
+s about niae o'clock, on the night of the 
vember, 1804, that this third and lasi 
made. The Nautilus had been or- 





dered to follow the Intrepid closely in, to pick 
up and bring out her boat’s crew in case they 
should succeed in the exploit. Lience, though it 
was very dark, we never lost sight of ter, as I bad 
been directed by the first leutenant—the late 
gallant Washington Reed—who commanded in 
the absence of Somers, to keep a constant watch 
of her for this purpose with a night glass. 

At the end of an hour, about ten o’clock P. 
M., while | was engaged in this duty, the awful 
explosion took place. For a moment the flash 
illumined the whele heavens around, while the 
terrific concussion shook every thing far and 
near. Thenall was hushed again, and every 
object veiled ina darkness of double gloom. On 
board the Nautilus, the silence of death seemed 
to pervade the entire crew ; but quickly the din 
of kettle drums beating to arms, with the noise 
of contusion and alarm, was heard from the in- 
habitants on shore. To aid in the escape of the 
boat, an order was now given by Reed, to“ stow 
a light’—upon the appearance of which, hun- 
dreds of shot, from an equal number of guns, of 
heavy calibre, from the batteries near came rat- 
tling over and around us, but we heeded them 
not; one thought and one feeling alone had pos- 
session of our souls, the preservation of Somers 
and his crew! 

As moment after moment passed by without 
bringing with it the preconcerted signal from the 
boat, the anxiety on board became intense ; and 
the men, with lightened lanterus hung them- 
selves over the side of the vessel, till their heads 
almost touched the water—a position in which 
an object on its surface can be seen fartherest in 
a dark night, with the hope of discovering some- 
thing which would give assurance of its safety.— 
Still no boat came, and no signal was given; and 
the unwelcome conclusion at last forced upon 
us, that the fearful alternative of blowing them- 
selves up rather than captured, so bravely 
determined upon at the outset of the enterprise, 
had been as bravely put into execution. The 
fact that the Intrepid, at the time of the explo- 
sion, had not proceeded as far into the harbor 
by several hundred yards, as it was the intention 
of Somers to carry her, before setting her on fire, 
confirmed us in this apprehension; sti!l, we lin- 
gered on the spot tll broad daylight, though we 
lingered in vaio, in the hope that some one num- 
ber, might be rescued by us froma floating plank 
or spar, to tell the tale of his companion’s fate. 

To our astonishment, we learned next day 
that Lieut. Israel, a gallant youth, who had been 
sent wiih orders from Commodore Preble to So- 
mers, after he was under way in the ketch, had 
accompanied him in the expedition, and had 
shared his destiny. 

Such was the end of the noble fellows, who, a 
few days only before, on board their own gun 
boat, number one, had beaten six of the enemy's 
fleet, of equal force with themselves, immediately 
under the guns, and within pistol shot of a shore 
battery ; an achievement accomplished only, in 
their peculiar position, by backiny astern, and 
keeping up an incessant fire of canvas bags, 
filled with 100 musket balls each, ti!l our gallant 
commodore in the “ Constitution,’ stood in to 
take the fire of the battery, and thus enable us, 
under his cover, to obey the order, * lo come cul 
of action” —a signal which had already been fly- 
ing more than an hour, and which Somers at first, 
would not, and at last, (from the fierceness of the 
fight) could not see. 














A VieTr TO MADAME LETIIraA BUNAPARTE. 

For several years past, the mother of Napoleon has 
been an object of interest to foreigners on their visit 
to Rome. All have been anxious to see, if but for a 
few moments, the great living ruin, in the centre of 
the city of ruins. During the latter years of her ex- 





istence, Madame Letiwa had fallen into such a state 
of feebleness, that she could receive but very few vi-| 
sitors, and the shortest conversation exhausted her— | 
The assiduous attention of a few faithful friends pro- | 
longed her life in its very utmost span; and even 
Death seemed to respect the venernble mother of al 
generation of kings. 

In the spring of 1534, I obtained permission to pay 
my respects to Madame Letitia. Even then, this was 
a special favour; fur the lady received no visitors 
except her brother and her son Lucien. The Prince 
de Montfort, (Jerome Bonaparte,) whose friendship I 
had the honour to enjoy, gave me a letter of introduc- 
tion to his mother, couched in such kind terms, that I 
obtained without difficulty an imterview with Ma- 
dame Letitia. 

She resided in the Rinuccini Palace, situated at the 
angle of the Piazzi di Venezia and the Corso. On 
entering the palace, I was struck with the sepulchral 
silence which reigned throughout the majestic edifice 
even the vestubule and staircase presented an aspect of 
melancholy and solitude. Afier [ had passed through 
several dreary rooms, and cold, deserted-looking corri- 
dors, a servant opened a door, and ushered me into a 
spacious saloon. There I found two ladies; one (the 
youngest) was sitting at an embroidery frame, and the 
other, who was reclining on a sofa, turned her eyes 
towards the door on hearing it open. The servant 
having announced my naime, she motioned me to sit | 
down seat her. This Was Napoteviis momer. 

* You have just come from Florence,” said she — 
“ How are my children there? Did you see my son 
Jerome? Are he and al! his family well?” 

“The Princess de Montfort,” I replied, « has been 
indisposed. She was confined to her bed on my arri- 
val in Florence; but during the last two months she 
has been recovering rapidly. She is an admirable 
woman. She seems as though she had never de- 
secended from her throne. She is still a queen. She 
does the honours of her palace with an exquisite 
grace, which wins the admiration and regard of all 
foreigners, especially the French.” 

“Oh yes! the French'—She is so attached to 
France and the French people! But pray go on; I 
feel pleasure in listening to you.” 

“The young Prince Napoleon, Madam, is the living 
portrait of the Emperor, when he was a youth at- 
tending the school of Brienne. The Prince is a child 
of singular intelligence and vivacity, and is a great 
favourite with the Florentines. The Prineess Matil- 
da, his sister, is extremely clever and accomplished.” 

Madame Letitia wiped a tear from her eye, and by 
a sigh expressed a wish that I would continue. | 
obeyed. 

“On the morning of my departure for Rome, I 
went to take my leave of Prince Jerome; I was usher- 
ed into his private cabinet, an apartment which is 
hung round with trophies of the glory of his Imperial 
brother. There every relic bears a victorious name, 





’ another. 





and calle to mind an imperishable recollection. ‘The 


Prince showed me the sabre which Napoleon wore 
at the battle of Marengo. ‘When the victory was 
gained,’ said he; ‘ my brother presented this sabre to 
me.’ Madame Letitia, who seemed to enjoy a me- 
lancholy pleasure in listening to me, now covered her 
face with her withered hands, and the tears trickled 
between her fingers. 

The walls of the saloon in which | had the inter- 
view with Napoleon's mother were hung with family 
portraits, painted by celebrated French artists. There 
were Napoleon, Jerome, Louis, Joseph, Lucien, Hor- 
tense and Caroline, besides various statues, groups, 
and busts, representing different members of the ex- 
imperial family. 

During a pause in our conversation, M. Robaglia 
entered the saloon. He held several French journals 
in his hand, and advancing to Madame Letitia, he 
said, “I have just read in these papers, Madame, a 
motion of a singular kind, which bas been submitied 
to the Chamber of Deputies. It has been proposed 
to allow the King of the French the right of inviting 
to France any member of the Imperial Family whom 
he may ehoose to name.” 

I thought Madame Letitia would have died under 
the violent emotion which she experienced on receiv- 
ing this intelligence. Her countenance and her hands 
were agitated by a sort of nervous convulsion. She 
raised herself on her couch, and said with a degree of 
energy which came from her very inmost soul—* My 
sons cannot receive favours from any man. If they 
return to France as private citizens, and to live there 
amongst the people, it can only be im the event of 
their being recalled from exile by the national voice. 
If any one of them should accept sach a favour in any 
other way, I! shall pray that heaven will grant me 
strength to strangle him with my own hands.” 

Hitherto | had only seen the aged and infirm wo- 
man ; the bereaved mother weeping for the loss of her 
children ; bat on hearing the above words, accompa- 
nied, as they were by a sort of galvanic agitation of 
the skeleton, I was perfectly amazed. 

I shortly aftwards took my leave, and as I de- 
parted | could not help thinking of the words of the 
Roman Centurion, and applying them ina different 
way, | exclaimed to myself, “ Yes, this is indeed the 
Mother of Napoleon !” 

Madame Letitia died at Rome on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, where she had resided since the year 1814— 
She was born on the 24th of August, 1750, at Ajac- 
cio, of the Ramalini family. From the time of her 
fall at the Villa Borghese she had lost the use of her 
limbs, and half reclined night and day upon a couch : 
her eye-sight had failed her for several years past ; 
she took very little share in the passing events of the 
world, and admitted to her society only a small num- 
ber of intimate friends. A lady constantly watched 
by her side, and M. Robaglia, her secretary, once an 
officer in the old guard, used to read the journals to the 
august invalid, to speak to her of France, to make her 
live again in the times gone by Her appearance 
gave a painful impression to the few visitors who 
were admitted to her palace; ber frame had become 
se attenuated that life seemed almost extinct ; and yet, 
at the name of France, of the Emperor, of her chil- 
dren, the octogenarian lady revived ; there seemed to 
be thrones still around her, there was still a powerful 
voice on her lips, and thg lightning of Napoleon's look 
in her eyes. Ever since the fall of the Emperor, the 
mother, whose children had mounted so many thrones, 
had received no other news from her family than 
those of mourning. The last blow that struck her 
was the death of the Princess de Montfort, to whom 
she was particularly attached, Few women have had 
so many favours of fortune heaped upon them, and 
few have had to drink more deeply of the dregs of the 
cup of misfortune. On the 27th of January, she fell 
into a cold stupor that alarmed her devoted friends, 
and Cardinal Fesch, her brother, was summoned ; a 
slight amelioration took place after two or three days; 
the sacraments were, however, administered ; her 
malady returned with redoubled violence on the Ist 
of this month; and on the 2d she expired, retaining 
her faculties to the last, and simking to rest calmly 
and peaceably. 

—_—_—-—--- 

7eN. Purnam.—Dauring the revolutionary 
war, when Gen. Putnam was in command of an 
important fortress ia the Highlands of the Hud- 
son river, his force had been so much weakened 
by the exportation of limited enlistments, and 
the withdrawal of troops for the protection of 
other important passes, that the enemy ventured 
to besiege his fort. The siege was extended be- 
yond the patience of the veteran, whose feelings 
were more in favor of field fighis, than of arut- 
cial marceuvres. He was still more annoyed by 
a bandy-legged drummer, who approached an 
angle of the fort every morning, to beat an in- 
sulting reveille. After having chafed under the 
insult, like a caged lion, he procured one of the 
Dutch ducking guns, of calibre and length 
sufficient to reach the drummer, and punish bis 
audacity. He stationed himself on the parapet, 
and soon saw his insulting victim approach. He 
had scarcely struck the first note of triumph and 
defiance, when the drum and drummer rolled in 
the dust. “ There,” exclaimed the satisfied 
General, “go to **** with your sheepskin fiddle!" 





storms,” which occurred in 1717, is taken from Alonzo 
Lewis's history of Lynn, Massachusetts :-— 

Two great storms on the 20th and 24th of February 
covered the ground so deep with snow that people 
could not for some days pass from one house to 
Old Indians of a hundred years said that 
their fathers had never told them of such a snow. = It 
was from 10 to 20 feet, and generally covered the 
lower story of the honses. Cottages of one story 
were entirely buried, so that the people dug paths 
from one house to another under the snow. Soon 
after a slight rain fell, and the frost crusted the snow, 
and then the people went out of their chamber 
windows and walked over it. Many of the farmers 
lost their sheep; and most of the sheep and swine 
that were saved, lived from one to two weeks with- 
out food. One man had some hens buried near his 
barn, which were dug out alive 11 days afier. Dur- 
ing this snow, great many deer came from the woods 
for food, and were followed by the wolves, which 
killed many of them. Others were killed by the 
people with guns. Some of the deer fled to Nahant, 
and being chased by the wolves, leaped into the sea, 
and were drowned. Great damage was done to 
the orchards, by the snow freezing to branches, and 
splitting the trees as it fell. This snow formed a 
remarkable era in New England; and old people in 
relating an event, would say it happened so many 
years before or after the great snow. 
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The following account of two “ old fashioned snow while with his cap, he took his seat. 


HOROSCOPES. 
We extract the following list of ‘ Horoscopes’ 
in each month in the year, from an old paper.— 
It is, to say the least, a very amusing production. 


January.—He who is born in this month 
will be laborious, and a lover of good wine, but 
very subject to infidelity, but he will be com- 

laisant and withal a very fine singer. The 
ady born in this month will be a pretty pru- 
dent housewife, rather melancholy, but good 
tempered. 


Fesrvuary.— The man born in this month will 
love money much, but the ladies more; he will 
be stingy at home, but a prodigal abroad. The 
lady will be a humane and affectionate wife and 
a tender mother. 


Marcu.—The man born in this month will be 
rather handsome, he will be honest and prudent; 
he willdie poor. The lady will bea jealous, pas- 
sionate chatter-box. 


A\pric.—The man who has the misfortune to 
be born in this month, will be subject to mala- 
dies; he will travel to his disadvantage, for he 
will marry a rich and handsome heiress, who will 
make—what no doubt you all understand. The 
lady of this month will be tall and stout, with 
agreeable wit, and great talk. 


May.—The man of this month will be hand- 
some and amiable, he will make his wife happy. 
The lady will be equally blessed in every re- 
spect. 

June.—The man born now wi'l be of small 
stature light hair, tolerably handsome, and a good 
singer. He will never be hanged for wit. The 
lady born in this month will be passionately 
fond of children, but will not be a giddy person- 
age and fond of coffee; she will marry at the age 
of 21, and will be a fool at 45. 


Juty.—The man will be fat; he will suffer 
death for the wicked wornan he loves. The fe- 
male of this month will be passably handsome, 
with a sharp nose, but fine bust. She will be 
rather of a sulky temper. 


AvGéust.—The man will be ambitious and 
courageous ; he will have two wives. The lady 
would be amiable, and twice married, but her 
second husband will cause her to regret the 
Orst. 





SerremBer.—He who is born in this month 
will be strong, wise, and prudent, but too easy 
with his wife, who will give him great uneasi- 
ness. The lady round faced, and fair haired, 
witty, discreet, amiable, and loved by her! 
friends. | 


Octroser.—The man of this month will have a | 
handsome face, and florid conplexion; he will | 
be wicked in his youth, and always inconsistent. | 
He will promise one thing and do another, and | 
remain poor. The lady will be pretty, a little | 
fond of talking. She will have two hasbands, 
who will die of grief, she will best know why. 


NovempBek.—The man born in this month | 
will have a fine face and be a gay deceiver.— 
The lady of this month will be large, liberal, and 
full of novelty. 
Decemeer.—The man born in this month | 
will be a good sort of person, though passionate. 
He will devote himself to the army, and be be- | 
trayed by his wife. The lady will be amiable 
and handsome, with a gvod vores, aud well pro | 
portioned body ; she will be twice married, re 
main poor, but continue honest. 

_—_—_———_——. 

Tue Book Acent.—As the sun was setting, afier 
one of those sultry days in July, when the thermometer 
rose to 60, a tall, lantern jawed, gambrel shanked fe 
entered the village of — in the old commonwealth ot 
Massachusetts. He was dressed in the peculiar cos- 
tume of a yankee backwoodsman; having on his head a 
squirrel-skin cap, and on his feef doul 
boots, which would laugh out of countenance a Kam- 
schatian winter. On his arm was carefully folded a 
butternut colored frock coat, and in his hand was an | 
extra shirt and dicky, tied up in a cotton flag hand- | 
kerchief. On his entrance into the village he inquired | 
for the clergyman, and being tld where he might be | 
found, started post haste for his residence. Arriving 
at his house, he found him enjoying the cool of the | 
twilight in his garden. Stepping up to the fence, he | 
inquired if the Rev. Mr. — lived in that neighborhood? 
The clergyman told him he did, and that he was the in- | 
dividual to whom he alluded. “I'm dreadful deaf,” | 
said the fellow ;“ you must raise your voice, or I can't 
hear a word you say.” The clergyman put his lips to! 
his ear, and repeated the declaration that he was the | 
person for whom he inquired, and asked him the 
object of his call. “Tis bin an awful hot day,” said the 
traveller, “ but it grows a leetle cooler as the sun goes 

own.” The clergyman again inquired his business, 
on the top of his langs. “ I thank you a thousand times,” | 
said the stranger; “I reckoned to have got to the tavern 
by sundown, but I hav’nt, and as I'm prodigiously | 
tuckered out, I'll stay, and thank ye into the bargain,” 
following the clergyman into the house. The clergy- | 
man handed him a chair, and afier laying down his 
wm the-eorner of the ron, aud fanuing himself a 
The clergyman, | 
in a loud voice, asked him to what part of the country 
he was travelling? “Any thing that comes handy,” 
he replied;““I'm a farmer when at home, and not much 
used to nicknacks—I can eat any thing bat cold pork | 
and cabbage, and that I never could eat, since I was 
a boy—but don’t put yourselves out of the way at 
all about supper.” The clergyman inquired again, 
in a still louder voice, if he was from Vermont. 

“I'm getting subscribers,” said he, ~ fur a valuable 
book—it’s the works of John Bunyan, or Jonathan 
Bunyan,—I don't remember exactly which ; but I'll 
see,” pulling out his prospectus and handing it to the 
clergyman. The clergyman, after looking at it, handed 
it back, and remarked that he did net wish to subscribe. 

“O yes,” he replied, “ I always carry a pen and ink 
with me; I find a great many folks that don't keep 
such things in their houses,” pulling out his pen and 
ink, and offering it to the clergyman. The clergyman 
raised his voice to the highest key, and said he must 
be excused from subscribing. “Jest as well,” said 
the agent, “I write the names of half my subscribers 
myself,” entering the name of the clergyman in his 
book. 

The clergyman, despairing of making the fellow hear 
any thing, concluded to get rid of him the easiest way 
he could. He therefore furnished him with a good 
supper and bed. In the morning he told him, in as 
loud a voice as he was master of, that he did not want 
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the work, and should not take it.“ Don’t give yoursel/ 


any uneasiness about it,” said the agent,“ I never for- 
get subscribers, and especially ministers—you shall 
have it in due time.” ‘Thanking him for his kindness 
and hospitality, and bidding him good morning, he 
trudged off as fast as his legs could carry him. 

About a month after, as the clergyman was on his 
Way to visit a brother in the ministry ina neighboring 
town, he was not a litde surprised to meet his old 
guest, the deaf book agent. He was dressed much 
in the same manner as before; but was seated on a 
box, in the fore part ofa one horse wagon, drawn by 
a horse that would require stall feeding to make much 
of a show. Coming up with him, he jumped.out of 
his wagon, shook lim cordially by the hand, and said 
he was going directly to his house with his books, 
The clergyman said that he must be excused from 
taking them, as he had a set already on hand. “No 
matter,” said the agent, “I'm going right by your house, 
and can leave the books and take the money from 
your wife,” getiing into his wagon and driving off. 
The clergyman, fearing his family might takeghe books 
in his absence, put about for home, and arrryed just 
as the agent was driving up. Seeing the clergyman 
had returned, he said, “you came back for fear of 
rain, I'spose, and it dues look as though we were 
going to have a long storm,” taking the books from 
his box, and carrying them into the house. The clergy- 
man told him, as loud as be could, that he did not 
want the books, and thought he was insulting him by 
forcing them upon him. The agent said he intended 
to have got a litle further before the storm, but if he 
could not conveniently pay him then, he must accept 
of his invitation, and stay till the storm was over. 
The clergyman, finding he must take the books or keep 
the fellow three or four days, paid him the money, as 
the easiest way to get rid of him. 

a eee 

THe Late QuEEN or Naries.—On the spacious pi- 
azza, fronting his palace, King Ferdinand II. is accus- 
tomed every morning to hold a littl review. All the 
idlers (a class which comprehends almost the whole 
Neapolitan population) and all travellers, regularly 
assemble on the piazza to see the Sovereign and his 
troops, to admire the uniforms covered with gold and 
silver lace, and the plumes of a thousand various co- 
lours. On one of these occasions, when I was saun- 
tering about the piazza and admiring the gay scene, 
my attention was attracted by several loud and en- 
thusiastic shouts, directed towards an open carriage, 
drawn by four superb horses. The troops presented 
arms, and Ferdinand lowered his sword. In the car- 
riage was seated the Queen, who was returning to 
the palace after her morning drive. Maria Carolina 
was then twenty years of age, and adorned with all 
the graces of youth. Her tigure was light and slen- 
der, and her large dark eyes had a charming expres- 
sion of gentleness and melancholy. ‘There was a fas- 
emating grace and amiatility in her manner of return- 
ing the salutations of the people, and her appearance 
was altogether calculated to win affection and com- 
mand respect. In that moment of admiration the as- 
sembled mulutude, which was composed of people of 
every nation, seemed tw be all compatriots; and the 
loud Viwas! uttered by Ltalian, French, English, Ger- 
man, and Russian voices, formed a ¢iezarre sort of har- 
mony, which must have had its charms for the ear of 
Maria Carolina. As if prompted by a very natural 
of coquetry, she regularly made 
her appearance on the piazza every day at the same 
hour, and all who beheld her admired and blessed the 
beautiful young Queen 

‘Tie Neapolitans used to be quite enthusiastic in 


and pardonable tec 


| recs ating her numerous acts of goodness. Sometimes 
| she lettin the hospitals memorials of her inexhaustible 


charity. At another time she had visited an old sol- 
dier, and reheved his wants with her own bountiful 
hand ; or she had obtained the pardon and release of 
some unfortunate prisoner. She desired to be made 
acquaimted with all cases of distress and misfortune 
whieh came to the knowledge of any one who had 
access to her;—and to relieve the unfortunate was a 
task which she reserved for lerself on ascending the 
throne. No petition that was addressed to her ever 
remained unanswered: and the answers were very 
frequently written in her own hand :—in shert, she 
transplanted to Naples all the virtues of her Court of 
Sardinia 

On reception days at Court, Maria Carolina was al- 
ways remarkable for the plainness of her dress. This 
simplicity of taste, though censured by some, was bet- 
ter understood by others. But what need had she of 
Nature had done enough for 
The expression of her countenance denoted an 
elegant and amiable mind; and her conversation was 
most fascinating 

I have seen the Envoy of a Republic so enchanted 
by her grace and intelligence, that when his abdience 
was over, he confessed that a Queen might be some- 
thing superior to other women. L suspec the did not 
say this in his despatches; but the whole corps diplo- 
matique witnessed his enthusiasm 

Her extreme affibility rendered her unwilling to 
refuse any invitations which were sent to her, and 
consequently almost all the distinguished parties in 
Naples were graced by her presence. 

That Maria Carolina might give birth to an heir to 
the throne was the earnestly repeated prayer of the 
Neapolitans. The much wished for Prince Royal is 
born—but alas! the rejoicings which celebrated his 
birth have been suddenly stopped by the death of his 
mother '—She had not attained her twenty-fourth 
year. 


external adornment? 
her 


Queen or Naries—Shortly after marriage, being 
seated at a piano, the King entered the room, when 
the Queen rose up ont of compliment, on which he 
desired her to be seated, and pretended to hold the 
chair for her while she sat down, but drew it away, 
which caused her to fall on the floor—a practicable 


| piece of liveliness inexcusably gross for a king of the 


punchinello Neapolitans, and setting aside the gross 
vulgarity of the insult, evincing an utter want of re- 
spect. On getting up, she exclaimed, “Pray, sir, 
where did you receive your education?” and left the 
room. This was notoriously known, and severely 
commented on in Naples.— Wilson's Records of France 
and Italy. 
—_— 


Wortny or Arrention.—A discovery is said to 
have been made, that if the bodies of men or animals 
be plunged for some time in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and afterwards dried, they assume the con- 
sistency of wood, and the air produces no effect upon 
them: and if the bodies be injected before they are 
planged in the liquid, they will retain the color and 
appearance of life. and consequently form mummies 
far more perfect than the Egyptian. 
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s yet? Are the roses still 


o Il. 
No, the roses soon wither’d that hung o’er the wave, 
But some blossoms were gather'’d, while flushly they shone, 
And a dew was distill’d from their flow’rs, that gave 
All the fragrance of summer, when summer was gone- 
Thus memory draws from delight, ere it dies, 
An essence that breathes of it many a year $ 
Thus bright to my soul, as *twas tnen to my eyes, 
Is that bow’r on the banks of the calm Bendemeers 


bright on 


Ben - de - meer 


the calm 








Terrisce Acnigvement.—The Church of St. Peter 
St. Paul is remarkable for its spire, the lofuest of 
St Petersburgh. 
An anecdote connected with this church, and not 
known, I believe, out of Russia, is too remarkable to 
be omitted. ‘The spire, which rises 


—" lofty, light, and small,” 
and is probably represented in the engraving as fading 


away almost into a point in the sky, is, in reality, 
terminated by a globe of considerable dimensions, on 


which an ange! stands, supporting alarge cross. ‘This 
angel, less respected by the weather than perhaps his 
holy character deserved, fell into disrepair; and some 
suspicions were eniertafned that he designed revisiting 
uninvoked, the surface of the earth. The affair caused 
some uneasiness, and the government at length became 


seriously perplexed. ‘To raise a scafividing to such a 


height, would cost more money than ail the angels 
out of heaven were worth—and in meditating fruit- 
lessly upon these circumstances, without being able 
to resolve how to act, a considerable time was suffered 
to elapse. 

Among the crowd of gazers below who daily turned 
their eyes and their thoughts toward the angel, was 


a Mijik called Telouckine. This man was a roofer of 
houses (a slater as he would be called in countries 
where slates were used,) and his speculations by de- 
grees assumed a more practical character than the 
idle wonders and cenjectures of the rest of the crowd. 
The spire was entirely covered with sheets of gilded 
copper, and presented a surface to the eye as smooth 
as if it had been one mass of burnished gold. But 
Telouckine knew that the sheets of copper were not 
even, unifurmly closed upon each other; and, above 
all, that there were large nails used to fasten them, 
which projected from the side of the spire. 

Having meditated upon these circumstances, tll hie 
maind was made up, the mijik went to the government, 
and offered to repair the angel, without scaffolding, 
and without assistance, on condition of being reasonably 
paid for the time expended in the labor. This offer 
was accepted; for it was made in Russia, and by a 
Russian. 

On the day fixed for the adventure, Telouckine, pro 
vided with nothing more than a coil of ropes, ascended 
the spire in the interior, to the last window. Here 
he looked down at the concourse of the people below, 
and up at the glittering “needle,” as it is called, taper- 
ing far above his head, but his heart did not fail him, 
and stepping gravely out upon the window, he set 
about his task. 

He cut a portion of the cord in the form of two 
large stirrups, with a loop at each end. The upper 
loops he fastened upon two of the projecting nails 
above his head, ani placed his foot in the others. 
Then digging the fingers of one hand into the inter- 
stices of the sheets of copper, he raised up one of his 
stirrups with the other hand so as to make it catch a 
nail higher up. The same operation he performed 
on behalf of the other leg, and so on alternately. And 
thus he climbed, Mail by nail, step by step, and stirrup 
by stirrup, till his starting post was undistinguishable 
from the golden surface, and the spire had dwindled, 
and dwindled, and dwindled in his embrace, till he 
could clasp it all around 

So far so well. But he now reached the ball, a globe 
of between nine and ten feet in circumference. The 
angel, the object of his visit, was above this ball; and 
concealed from his view, by its smooth, round, and 


glittering expanse. Only fancy the wretch at that! C; 








moment, turning up his grave eyes and graver beard, 
to an Object that seemed to defy the daring and inge- 
nuity of man. 

But Telouckine was not dismayed. He was pre- 
pared for the difficulty; and the means by which he 
essayed to surmount it exhibited the same prodigious 
simplicity as the rest of the feat. 


SELECT GAMES OF CHESS. 
By the First Players of the Day. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 K P twe P one 
2 KBP two Q P two 
3 K Pone Q BP two 
4 K Kt to B third Q Kt to B third 
5 K Bto K second Q P one 
6 Q P one K Kt to R third 
7 Castles Q B to Q second 
8 Q Kt to Q second K BP two 
9 K Ktto Kt fifth K B to K second (1) 
10 Q Kt to K B third Castles 
1l K RP one QtoK 
12 Q BP one KwR 
13 Kt to K R second B takes Kt 
14 P retakes Kt to K B second 
15 P takes P P retakes 
16 Kt tw K B third K Kt takes K P 
17 Kt takes Kt Kt retakes 
18 Q Bto K B fourth Kt to K B second 
19 K Bw R fifth K Kt Pone, 
20 B to K B third K Pone 
21 KRwK Qtw Q Kt 
22 B to K R second K K to K (2) 
23 Q to Q Kt third B to K third 
24 R to Q fifth B takes B 
25 Q retakes Q to QB second 
26 Q R to Q B (3) Q to K second 
27 QR wB fifth Q Kt P one 
28 Rw QB sixth QRweQ 
29 Qto Q B fourth K P on 
30 Q P takes P Kt takes P 


31 K P advances Kt to K fifth 


32 RwQ Q to K Kt fourth 
33 R to Q third Qw KR fifth 
34 K Kt P one Q takes R P. 
35 R takes Q P Kt to Q seventh 
36 R takes R R retakes 

7 Q two K second Kt to K fifth 
38 R te Q sixth (4) Kt takes R 
39 P takes U Q to K R third (5) 
40 Qw K seventh QwKB 
41 Qw K fifth, eh K moves 


42 Qw K sixth, ch Q covers, and won 
(1) Black prefers this, we see, to taking P with Q 


Kt. 

(2) Weak style of play. 

(3) It is worth while to examine the variation which 
would arise from taking Q P with Q, instead of at- 
tacking Queen with Rook. 

(4) Impatient under attack, White desperately sa- 
crifices the Rook ; it would, perhaps, be better to ad- 
vance King's Pawn. 

(5) If he were to take Pawn with Rook, White 
would win the Rook hy two consecutive checks. 





ENLARGEMENT OF 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 

TO MAMMOTH SIZE. i aoe 
Early in July, the Post, which so long sustai 
large a of popular favor, will be increased to Thirty- 
Two Columns, of enlarged ery ns. 
It will retain all its present a c 
gravings, Original Tales, Reviews, Poetry, &e. with the 
addition of the best taleats—fur which no expense will be 
spar 
Phe | terms will be as heretofore, $2.00 a year when paid 
in advance—S$2,50 at the expiration of six months, and 
$3,00 if not psid during the year. 











In July will be d the of a weekly pe- 
riodical for the Parlour, onetied 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS, 


AND 
Each No. containing sixteen large quarto pages, hand- 
somely printed, on good double medium paper, with good 
type—making between 800 and 900 large pages, of choice 
selected reading in a year. Each Number will be embel- 
lished with several good Engravings, and every mon ha 
handsome colored Map will be appen 
The most prominent and popular feature of this perio- 
dical is withheld till near the time it is to commence.— 
We shall permit the numerous periodicals proposed to com- 
mence about the first of July, to take their ground, before 
we make ourchief peculiarity known, as we do not choose 
to be anticipated by competitors. 
A large portion of the Atlas and ——— willbe made up 
of the same articles as are contained in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, put into a convenient form for binding 
In this season of enterprise among gonliner, _ 
intend to remain behind our eotem| 
nes as much coleet and labor as others, a and will not ‘stint 


the means to acquire pre-eminence. 
Terms of the we Atl and , Three Dollors a year, in 
advance. Agents and Clubs, at a distance, remitting $5, 


free of tage - charges, entitled to 2 copies, or 5 copies 
for 8 10. sine AMUEL C. ATKINSON, Publisher, 
. ti 






































RIDING SCHOOL. 

JOHN GRANT, thankful for past favours, comeeeay 
informs the publie that he is erecting a large and conve- 
nient Riding School, in Filbert, above Thirteenth 
which wit! he completed in a few days. Prom the li 
r ge he hash fore received, he takes the liberty 
of soli nea yee pny of the ere De 

. G. can be found any time SAND. 
the Livery =iubles of Mr. WILLIAM C GOUPLA mre 
— Strcel, between Walnut and Chesnut 
8 








—— LIBERTIES RIDING persvg 
riber respectful eee his friends and the 

public that oie Riding §e ck of No. 520 North Front 

Street, is open daily forthe nha © of ladies and 

men. The ve yard is pleaSant and private, Thuse who are 


of abla. ko dodge 80 sant and 
healthtal an accomplishment,’ ma sf ps ect pre 


a 

ples, that will enable them to avoid 

count 6 to those unacquainted with on ace tha iy 
In addition to the stock of fine horses kept in this esta- 











may 22 


ee 
FRANKLIN THEATRE, 
CHATHAM SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

MOBB THE OUTLAW; OR, JEMMY TWITCHER 
IN FRANCE, will be performed at the Franklin Theatre 
every ne (Sundays excepted) during the month of May. 

may 7- 


NEW BRIGHTON §& BEAVER TOWN LOTS, 
FOR SALE. 


New Brighton is one of the most flourishing towns west 
of the Alleghany mountains. It is situated on the Fa’ 
of Beaver river, about four miles from its junc'ion with 

the Ohio, at its most northern bend, and nearest approach 
to Lake Erie—28 miles from Pittsbucgh. 

The Water Power at these Falls is prodigious, sufficient 
to work 1,000 run of stones, and can be cheaply applied.— 
From the advantages of soil, climate, water, and internal 
improvements, completed or rapidly progressing, it must 
inevitably soon become one of the greatest manufacturing 
places in the U nited States—already about 20 manufacto- 

ries are and are making for in- 
creasing them 

The town of New Brighton is located on a beautiful 
plain, rising in eee rom the water, and is in every 

respect a di f ce of i 

The canal from ry Ohio to Erie, which is completed 26 
miles, and the remainder to be speedily Gnished, passes 
through the town. The Mahoning, or Cross Cut Canal, 

















HUNTING PARK, a COUNTY, 
For the Promoting of the Breed of Trotting Horses. 
Trots to commence ON TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 1836. 

First day, at 3 o'clock, a Colt Sweepstakes comes off, 





Suspending himself in his stirrups, he girded the 
needle with a cord, the ends of which he fastened | 
around his waist; and so supported, he leaned gradually 
back, ull the soles of his feet were planted against the | 
spire. In this position he threw by a strong effort, a 
coil of rope over the ball; and so coolly and accurately 
was the aim taken, that at the first trial, it fell in the 
required direction, and he saw the gnd hung down on 
the opposite side. 

To draw himself up in his original position, to fasten 
the cord firmly around the globe, and with the assistance 
of this auxiliary to climb to the summit, were now an 
easy part of his task; and in a few minutes more 
Telouclikine stood by the side of the angel, and listened 
to the shouts that burst like sudden thunder from the 
concourse below, yet came to his ear only like a faint 
and hollow murmur. 

The cord, which he had an opportunity of fastening 
properly, enabled him to descend with comparative 
facility; and the next day he carried up with him a 
ladder of ropes, by which means he found it easy to 
make the necessary repairs. 

eR a 

Nose anp Cuin.—While thousands, and tens of 
thousands, are poetizing about the eye, no one dares 
venture upon the nose; a fact which can only be 
accounted for by our having no intellectual associa- 
tions with this member, and being accustomed wo re- 
gard it merely for its sense of smell, or as an essen- 
tial ornament to the face The nese ie incapable of 
expressing any emotion of mind except those which 
are vulgar or grotesque, such as laughter or gross 
impertinence. {i is true the nostrils are distended 
by any effort of daring, but it is rather with animal 
than moral courage, such as might animate a barba- 
rian ora horse. It is, indeed, a curious but incon- 
trovertible fact, that while the enraptured slave of 
beauty is at liberty to expend his poetic fire in com- 
posing sonnets to his lady's eye, no sooner does he de- 
scend to the adjoming feature, than the poetry of his 
lay is converted into burlesque, and he is himself 
dismissed as a profaner of love and the muses. * * * 
Every one sees at the first glance that the chin is not 
a subject for poetry; for though its peculiar formation 
may be strongly indicative of boldness or timidity, as 
well as some meaner traits of character, it is so inca- 
pable of clitmging with the changing emotions of the 
mind, than the chin must remain to be considered 
merely as a feature of the face, and nothing more. 

A 


Hoc—A species of animals having a natural kinck 
in their tails, and employed in New York in the ca- 
pacity of scavengers. ‘They are said to be restricted 
by law to that part of the island above Grand street ; 
but are known actually to enjoy the freedom of the 
whole city. The term hog is also used as an adjec- 
tive in the superlative degree, with the prefix of the 
word whole; and is particularly popular among poli- 
ticians. Indeed, the compound word whole-hog origi- 
nated among that class of gentlemen some four or five 
years since; and we believe is not to be found, even 





in the latest edition of Noah Webster—New York 
‘onstellation. 


wherein there is three entries—fifty dollars entrance—one 
hundred added by the proprietor. 
| Wednesday, June 15, at 1 o'clock, a purse of $100, mile 
| heats, best three in five, nnder the saddle—free for all 
Trotting Horses. 
Immediately after, a purse of , two mile heats, un- 
der the saddle—free for all trotting horses—the winner: of 
the above purse to be excluded. 
Thursday, June 16, at ] o'clock, a purse of $300, three 
mile heats, in harness 
Immediately after, a Sweepstakes of two mile heats, 
under the saddle — fifty dollars entrance—one hundred dol- 
lars added by the Club—three or more to make thestake. 
he above purses are declared by a new organized Club, 
to be governed by the rules of the old Hunting Park Course, 
with the understanding that all will be under the control 
of Stewards. The entries of horses to be made at the house 
of the Park, the afternoon previous to each day's race, at 
five o'clock ; the entries to be enclosed according to run- 
ning rules, by naming horse, colour, get, and dam. colour 
of rider's dress, and entered by. 
By order of the Club. JAMES BROWN. 


EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

The Second Spring Meeting will commence on Wednes- 
day, June 8th, 1 

First day, at 12 o'clock, sweepstakes for three year old 
colts and fillies. Mile heats; subscription $500, and $100 
forfeit ; four or more to make a race, to name and close on 
the 20th of May. 

Also, the same day, a purse of two hundred dollars ; mile 
heats, free for all ages. 

day, at 12 o'clock, a purse of three hundred dol- 
lars ; two mile heats. 

Third day, at 12 o'clock, Citizen's Purse, $1000; four mile 
heats. Entrance for the Citizens’ Purse $40,—$300 of this 
purse goes to the horse that is second in the last heat, pro- 
vided he is not distanced. 


coal ial On ret da f the rr at Unielnek DP 
mR purse of one hundred dollars: to be trotted for under 
the saddle, tae mile heats, free only for green horses that 
never won a match or puree over that amount. 

Also, on the second, at 3o'clock, P. M., a purse of two 
hundred dollars, to be trotted for in harness, 2 mile heats ; 
free for all. 

Also, on the third day, at 3 o'clock, P. M., Citizens’ 
Purse of two hundred dollars, to be trotted for under the 
saddle, mile heats, best three in five, free for all. 

The Purses to be trotted for according the rules of the 
Hunting Park Course Entrances for all purses will close, 
(except for the first days,) at the Eagle Hotel, on the da 

evious to each race or trot, at half-past 2 o'clock, P. 

A list of the horses that are entered, will be published in 
the United States Gazette, Philadelphia, on the morning 
previous to each race. stabling, in the vicinity of 
pnt gga can be secured by early cent eae sub- 
ser 





may ‘Mat Secretary. 





JOSEPH ANDREWS. 
Two volume: in one, with four Exgravings, splendidly 
bound, can be had at nder's General Printing Office, 
Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place. Price 62 1-2 cents. 
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“IT ONLY REQUIRES TO BE KNOWN TO BE 
CERTAIN OF SUPPORT.”—A General Exclamation. 4) 


x HEAD QUARTERS, 
ATHENIAN BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN PLACE, 

The walls of this splendid News Establishment is adorn- 
ed with Two views, each oa space of about ferty 
feet, representing a Navat and Lanp engagement between 

the Turxs and Sh caxs—and an extensive and exciting 
Howrine Skercn, unequalled by any thing of the kind to 
be seen in the city. 

Besides upwards of Three Hundred Srortine and Dra- 
Matic Enoravines and Paintines, which are beautifully 
arranged around the Rooms, the tae have procured 
at considerable expense a variet Persrective TRans- 
TaRENctEs, which are neatly enciened, and kept iy 
ILLUMINATED, affording a most ones and es ilu. 
sion. A constant so ely of apapers are received 
daily from all parts of United States and Canada. 


constant! 





now p ¢, forms a junction with this at Newcastle, 
and connects the great Ohio Canal, which empties into 
Lake Erie, at Cleaveland. The Sandy and Beaver Canal, 
and the continuation of Pennsylvania Canal from Pitts- 
burgh will also form a junction w this canal at the 
mouth of Big Beaver. 

Rail Roads from the mouth of Big Beaver to Conneaut, 
to Cleaveland, to Ashtabula, to Erie, (all flourishing towns 
on Lake Erie,) and to Pittsburgh, have n authorised by 
laws, and a connection withthe great southern New York 
rail road is projected, all forming # grand combination of 
internal improvements, centring in one point, (at this 
place,) will speedily give to it commercial as well as ma- 
eatastanl advantages not known in any other section of 
couatry. echanics, Builders and Manuracturers 
wantek and will find it a most advantageous ag 

It is believed by well informed persons, that New York 
and Philadelphia will contend at this central point, for 
the great and rapidly increasing trade of the Western 
States—that this is the nearest and best point for New 
York bu-iness to reach the Ohio—and citizens of New 
York have purchased largely with that view. 

The grain from a part of Ohio and west Pennsylvania 
will be brought to Beaver Falls to be floured, and for a 
market either to Philadelphia, to New Orleans, or to the 
Lakes. An immense coal trade to supply the towns on the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, »nd on the waters of the Lakes, will 
find in the Beaver Valley the source of its supplies—and 
all other produce will diverge from this focus to all the 
points of the compass. 

The extraordinary advantages which centre hese may 
be surmised by consulting the maps, internal improve- 
ments by legislative enactments, the manufacturing pow- 
er, the inexhaustible deposits of bituminous coal, the rich 
soil of the surrounding country, and the minerals under 
the soil. 

The prices of lots and land is at present moderate, but 
they are iacreasing rapidly—capital was only wanted to 
develope the advantages of the location and the establish- 
ment of a Brauch of the United States Bank, which is soon 
to take place, will remedy the evil heretofore felt 

Letters from a distance. post paid, addressed to M. TC. 
GOULD, Agent New Brighton, (Fallston Post Office.) 
Beaver County, Pa. or to the undersigned, will be attend 
ed to. SAM'L C. ATKINSON, 

Office Saturday Evening Post, 36 Carter’s Alley. 
——_—_—_— 


PEN MANSHIP. 
A complete mercantile style of Writing execnted with 
ease, freedom and rapidity—and generally acknowledged 
to be pre-eminently adapted to business purposes, bein 
_ and legible—taught in the “er . i peri 
y 











S W. corner of Race nad | Fourth streets. 
Cope of Tuition from 9, A.) M. 
Alli ; 





N B—Practical illustrations an atany time, be freely 
given to visitors 
References to Book Keepers and others, of the first Com- 
" begizess 


mercia| bouges in Philadelphin, wm etshesaame 


DR. ROBERT F. LINDOE 
Has removed to No. 1} North Tenth street, and Tespect- 
fully tenders to the public his professional services in Me- 
dicine and Surgery. may 4—tf 


—____ 
CHESNUT STREET OMNIBUS LINE. 

_ The arrangements 
on and after March 
28th, will be as fol- 
lows, viz: Leave Wal- 
nut St.wharf, Schuy!- 
kill, every morning, 
Sundays ex ed, at 
7 o'clock, A.M. and 
‘continue every fif- 

|teen minutes durin: 
the day, until half. 
= 6 o'clock in the evening. Returning will leave the 

—— every morning at8 o'clock, A. M. and continue 
every fiteen minutes throughout the day, until 70 “cloek 
in the evening. 

In May, two more new and splendid Omnibusses wi | be 
placed upon the line 80 as to enable us to run every ten 
minutes from either end. Should more be requisite. they 
shall be placed immediately on the line, and every arrange- 
ment which may tend to the comfort and convenience of 
passengers, shall be promptly extended, as the proprietors 
are determined by all means in their power to merit acon 
tinuance of that support which has been so generously be- 
stowed by a liberal public. 















L season, there has been added a number of 
coe most splendid hackneys that could be procured from, 
d fferent parts of the Union. The horses for aocility, style, 
and performance, cannot be sur; 
The encouragement received last season, has induced 
the proprietor to — every to accommodate his 
friends and the pu 
Also to hire, on mt Feagonable terms, Horses and te 
rouches, Dearborns, “+ = Pio t first 
quality. For terms apply THOMAS 
520 Ni ah eens ih 


——_—$_ 
= PRA SS Ee WORLD! 
o. 11 NORTH SIXTH STREET, Paiapecrnias 
AnD No. 90 DIVISION STREET, New Yorx. 
The subscribers respectfully infurm the ladies —- 
tlemen connected with the histrionic profession, 
have always on hand the largest assortment and lena 
tions of PLAYS in the United States. Arrangements 
have been made, both in this country and in Europe, which 
will insure the variety, and maintain the stock a ready 
collected; to which are 





aking. 
ALL NEW PLAYS published in fort sat are regularly 
received by each packet, and 2 effort iN be se on 
the part of the subscribers render t 
“THE DRAMATIC EMPORIUM OF THE WORLD. 
Managers of the various Theatres can always secure @ 
supply of New and et Pieces, by addressing a line.— 
To Southern and Wester the tages are 
such as ‘tis hoped will 7 with encouragement. 

holesale orders carefully and prom attended to. 

TURNER & FISHER, 


Importers of all New Playw 


—_—_— 
ARTIST’S REPOSITORY, 

No. 204 Chesnut Street, three doors above Eighth. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the Ladies, Artista, 
Amateurs, and others, that he continues to keep at his 
well established Fancy Store, a large and various assort- 
ment of articles, every req material 
connected with OrwamenTat, Lanpscare, Making, 1 
Portrait Paintine—which he will dis) of on the most 
reasonable terms. JAMES W. WILLIAMS. 











VISITING CARDS 


Engraved and Printed at J. EDGAR’S 
nut Street, above Tenth Street, —— 


NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. . 

hall & 
have thie day 5 cities ok Cheenat sad FID street, 
Acnde- 


the prod system of Schools, 
mies; and. Families, by Roswell C, Smith, author of Intel 
lectual and Practical Grammar, Practical and Mental 
rere amt The Productive Grammar, Introductary A:ith- 
metic. 
This work, which has eost the author years of labour, ie 
now comalewe, and has been pronounced by competent 
tary Geographa - 








judges to be superior to any other Elementary 
cal work extant 

It is illustpated by 85 fine wood engravings, printed om 
fine paper, and boand in a nea, manner. 

Tt is accompanied by an Atlas containing—1, A Mapot 
the World—2, a Map of North America—3, a Map of the 
United States—4, a Map of the Eastern Stu ae 
of the Middle States—6, a Mapof the Southern 
a Map of the Western States—®, a Map of South Amenca, 
—9, a Map of Europe—10, a Map of Asia—li, a Mapot 
Africa—12, a (hart of the world. 

Friends of Ed i School Di and School 
bog will be furnished with copies gratis for exam- 
natio 





BARRETT'S GYMNASIUM, 
WALNUT STREET. 

The public are respectfully informed that several new 

and important additions have been made to the above es 

tablishment, making it the most By oe Gymoasium im 

the country Parents and sole 

cited to call and view for themselves the perfect safety an@ 








easy progress to 
for the junior _ erected under Mr. Berretv’s own super- 
vision. rrin; 8, by Mr. Barre’ 
A Quoit Ground and Bail Alley are attached to —— 
tablishment. N. B. Sparring Gloves made to 
THE INDIAN DYE, 
For colouri 5 light 
one application, wi 


the skin, or injuring the texture 
the hair. Gen ean color 








colour is permanent, 
and wil bee soil the finest linea. — 


Ww 
ing to bed” the change wil be of 


ted by morning. 
Price 75 centa, 
For eo. 8 Bow h Third opposite the Bachem Exchange. 
0. t ird street, ite the 
Where may also be had the Indian Oil, and 
Arkansas Bears’ Oil, highly purified; witha —— ae 
we of Fancy Svaps, Perfumery, &e. 
In — — 
A VALUABLE AND CHEAP WORK! 


Just published, A Generar History of Quaperrapa, 
embellished with three hundred —_ 





tive Animals not hitherto deseribed. Price 3 ~-To be had 
at No.3 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place. Philadelphia. 
pecan tadheonoennnncnsy 


BUTLER’S COMPOUND BALSAMIC MIXTURB 
Of the essential ae Se and gy — 
with the Pp & certain, 








Subscriptions per qua rter, Ss. 

Tickets, 12 for One Dottar 
EVANS “ CALDWELL, Proprietors. 
a’ 


SPRING FASHIONS. 
J. W. LEEDS & CO., South-West Corner of Third and 
Chesnut streets, respectfully inform their friends and the 
blic that they have received the latest London Spring 
Fashions, ther witha mesa and fa-hionable assortinent 





of Geode, on table for the 
Where is ke = a sasune Ore perey variety of 
YOUTH'S AN LDREN'S Cc 





AND ST. LOUIS ‘THEATRES. 
N. M_ Ludlow (of the firm of Ludlow & Smith, ma- 
nagers of the above establishments) wine tS in pee 





= and New York the latter part of May, when he will 
ready to receive from P aomeay 
wish to engage for one year. may 7—tf 


—_ 
LL ba aes of JOB and ees aetna 
execu! c expeditiously, at 
the General ral Prieting Office, Athosian Be 
Srbecriptions received for the Vade 








THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 








SPORTING AFFAIRS. 


From the Baltimose Patriot. 
CENTRAL COURSE RACES. 
oan ‘Terran Day.—Proprietor'’s purse $500, three mile 


2 & & Gastison's bi. c. Cippus, ~ nna 
1 “R jotamon' = Jellane, tp ah be 
- m. Jw a, by onan, « 







# eastomer.—Netty was a blank. 

Juliana waa got in the best fix—Vewo had a cold, 
rr ow tae wese uncevered. ihe bewung eo them 

1 off—Cippus had won unfading heurels at Wash- 


eheet—Lady Arehiana booked well, but is so very 
ieritable, or morte properly, excitable, that she ex- 
haste before she starts—the foolith thing, if 
o%e would keep quiet she might yet win great re- 
»own—Netty is certainly a very prety thing—we 
wrought her a litle too ughtlhy drawa—e two mile 
sece@ wuuld surt her better. 

First keat—The word was given to saddle—a 
-‘ontt blast from the bugle brought them to the stand. 
+eto had the imstde track; nder wae @ressed in white, 

wth a red stripe. Netty next; her rider sported an 
ange and black jacket and cap, Julaoa third—a 
esos shiifal and gracefal mder, im biee j and 

mw «Lady Archiene foorth—rider, Wwe jacket and 

d cap Cippus eutside—rider in ted jacket and 
oop ious to mounting, President of the 

lub, today, for the first time, during the meeting, in 

¢ stand—had given a formal charge to the jockeys 
the woportance of fair riding, and the penalties 
tendant on a violation of the rales, “in such cases 
ule and provided.” ‘They were again warned to 
«tee Op tegether—the injanetion i» obeyed—ihe 
vrentual signal given—asd they al? boand off—a 
ty good start. At the circle the English filly 

. al ahead, and Archiana followed m her wake— 
(ippae iv close upon them, and Joliena and Veto 


ireteh—Cippus here gives the grey the gw by, 

¢ nm at Netty—the grey is close ayon them, and Ju- 
vee and Veio are coming wiih tremendous strides— 
ey are altogether, and your lady's apron covers 
em all—a beautiful running nag, that Netty—she 

«rts company, and single-file is the word—Cippes is 

wing beautifully, and grey is at ins heele—Jalians | 
wb Veto under a strang poll m the rear—they are 
eound, and are now coming down in the same order 
() the stand—they pass—away they go—Juliana and 
veto let a link out—ran up and drive them up the 
'iteta pace—the grey fimre pases— 

“fo! Netty still teads—aow for the ‘ing tun—the im- 

wted filly is a trump—all under a herd pull, and 

shana and Veto again retire—they leave the straight 

, ort of the course—tuund they come—tloor at Netty! 
ee saddle has slipped and the jockey i# riding on her 
oeth—have a care! gour danget is ine nent—they're 
otind—here they come— Newsy s1i!! ahend—the grey 

».are is off, and Cippus along side—they mount the 

(l—there gues Archiana—she is second—beastifal 

atest! the last mile, and a little More than a quarier 
» ran—there goes Cippus—there goes the grey— 

und the corner—the grey ts ahesd—No! Cippus 
ead—here they come—Cippis is clear of them all 

—he passes the distance \—hurra for the black 
| exe !—here he is—he wins the heat—the grey mare 
» cond—Netty third— Veto and Juliane just fatling in. 
‘fwe, 6m. 2s. Slow heat—betier next time. 

Bets were now freely offered that Veto or Juliana 
would take the money, and no takers. Lady Ar- 
ana was rather worsted—Netty did not relieve 

orwell freely by perspi the black app 
‘ ee distressed Two to one against the 
\lack—an even bet that Netty is dittanced. 

Td Heat.—A biatt from the bagle. end «i =p’ 
tear at the stand—a tap of the drum, afd away they 
¢o—Juliaia usurps tho lead—Vew clove upon her. 
\rehiane manifests a disposition to pass. Fifty dol- 
tere on Archiaria against the imported animal—over 
ihe bill—down the back stretch. Where ts Cippus! 
Ah, there he is, third, Arehiana having fallen back. 
‘vetty is lost—one hundred to fifty she is ditanced— 
go on, Juliana. Veto, take care of yourdbif. Cippue, 
remember the blood of your father, the magnificent 
indostry—What a killdevil that Vow is. Look at 
the black !—never mind, boy, yoo are an excellent 
rder. Keep Juliana where she is—don't look be- 
tund—mind how you turn the corner—three feet 
trom the railing is the line—turning always shows 
pocheyship—very handsomely executed, that turn. 
Hoond they come—Veto is geting warm. Thete is 
& design i that black horse—did you observe how 
the bay went up to them, and i# now at the tail of 
Veto, coming down the run heme, under a hard pull! 
Julana leads this mile—a most tremendous pace. It 


‘aut jp the rear—up the hill they go—down the back | next—a fac simile of hissire, the great Eclipse. Nelly 





ones. $100 that Veto wins the heat. I take it. No 
mistake in the money—yellow boys and U. 8. Bank 
notes. Juliana still ahead, and leads down the 
quarter stretch. She'gof the race of the Amazons. 
By heavens, Veto passes her—hurra for New York— 
a throat-cutting business this. Excellent nags! Can 
such a pace continue? Dig! Juliana gets its again— 
flourishes her tail, and goes ahead. Up the hill— 
down the hill—now for tne long stretch. Netty is 
lost, and Archiana not liking the pace, has fallen back. 
Now Juliana is preparimg to turn the corner. Veto 
is alongside. Look at the black! look at him! Don't 
you see his rider with the red cap? He is ahead! A 
few more jumps, and he is clear—Take the track, 
boy—that’s right. Now Veto, look to the next turn. 
Juliana, be away. You red cap, gather your horse 
up better. Magnificent! beautiful! all together! 
Here they come round the corner. Lash him, boy. 
Give Veto the spur. Ha! he has got the black by the 
throat. Juliana is coming—she laps Veto!—There, 
Veto is up to his throat latch. 
gracious! did you ever see any thing |.ke it? Can the 
black stand it! Pase the distance poll—neck and 
neck. Here they are! The black has it? Veto has 
it! Juliana, No! Cippus has it! Veto and Juliana 
are at his throat lateh. Archiana and Netty distanced 
Time—5 min. 55 sec. Magnificent race. The blood 
of Industry has told—his star is in the ascendant. His 
son Cippus is covered with immortal honor. Never 
have we w @ closer heat. The pace. from 
the word Go! killing. 


We find communicated for for the Baltimore Patriot, 
the following spirited and graphic notice of the fourth 
day's races over the Central Course; we are not cer- 
tain, but we have suspicions of the hand which 
dashed off the sketch in a manner so vivid, so lively, 
and so agreeable : 

‘The course was well attended on the fowrth day | 
Cadmus was the favorite two to one—his race at 
Long Island on the Sth inst—where he beat Henry 
Archy and two others, in two heats of three miles, in 
5m. 52 1-28. and 5m. 47 12s. had raised high anticipa- 
tions in his faver. When broughi out of the stable, it 
was evident to many that he was too high in flesh— 
in which opinion his friends did not entirely concur, 


against the field. Bamper has all the noble carriage 
of his sire—was in tip-top condition, and lately won a 
hard race at Richmond—he was freely taken at two 


30 to 100 against Cadmus. Enciero was not ap to 
the mark; had last week troubled Ironette mightily in 
the four mile race at Washington, running her up to 
the eye-brows in the third heat in 8m. 2s., 
therefore not an opponent t» be despised. He was 
moreover now in the stable of W. R. J. “the Napoleon 
of the Turf,” and was a “calculation” with those who 
took the odds on the “ Frenchman's horse.”—Nelly 
Webb—every body knows whose cognomen she 
bears—was not exactly a “forlorn hope,” and was cer- 
tain to win, if no one else could. 

First Heat-—The words “saddle,” “mount,” and 
“bring ap your horses,” were given in quick succes- 
sion—and there they come: Bumper hos the track, 
and looks like a rival fit for Bucephalous. Cadmus 


tTrrd—a Shug Aog, and may throw the dust in 





the eyes of some of them yet. Enciero outside—look 
at his rider—blue jacket and cap—his name is Willis 
—observe how he raises himself in his stirrups ; there 
is the grace and beauty of riding—how firmly and yet 
how lightly he stands! the intelligence of that fore- 
head, and the quick, sprightly eye, mark him for one 
of no ordinary capacity. “ Bang’’ goes the drum, and 
away go the horses, each hard in hand. In the first 
quarter, Cadmus, in spite of all the efforts of his rider, 
takes the lead, and maintains it without a struggle, 
for better than two miles; as they descend the bill on 
the first half mile on the third round, Enciero made 
play, and had gained a few lengths, when Cadmus 
rushed on, and came round the corner for the run 
home, and then with gigantic strides passed the judges’ 
stand, gaining every jump as if he intended to distance 
the field. He held up on the last half mile and came 
up to the post in a hand gallop—winning the heat in 
8m. 11s. some say 13a—Enciero at the mile distance; | 
Bumper and Nelly Webb pulled up just in the dis- 
tance pole. 

Nothing but an accident, and that a very serious 
one, could prevent Cadmus winning the money — 
and 100 to 25 was freely offered and but slightly ta- 
ken. Enciero evineed his want of condition, and 
“Napoleon,” after taking a slight glance at Cadmus, 
announced to the yadgee that he had drawn his horse. 
Long before the bogte sounded they were all ready to 
start, the first heat not having drawn a long breath out 
of either of them. 

Second heat—The word is given and the signal 
sounded, and Cadmus leads them off—he jumps like 


Juliana is up—| 


and many bets were made of 100 to 40, taking him | 


to one against the mare, and his friends planked down | 


and was | 


one’s mouth. “Had I died but an hour before this 
chance, I had lived a blessed time,” cried a man in a 
sea-weed, sweating under his immense losses of two 
to one on Cadmus. Bumper was all right—the sweat 
rolled off hin profusely, and in twenty minutes his | 
breathing was quiet and natural. Nelly had done 
nothing yet, and was still untired. [t's an “open and 
shat bet” now, and all held off Cadmus had fully 
realized the truth of the proverb, “there's many a 
slip between the cup and the lip.” What can be the | 
matter with him? Entirely too fat, and when the | 
fire rose, he drooped. His eyes look dull. «They're 
sad by fits, by starts;—they’re wild.” His step uncer- 
tain—*sad proofs of his distressed state.” He needs 
| ** nature’s sweet restorer,” rest. His owner had a sad 
| smile on his face—there was not much in the loss of 
| the purse to sorrow him, but he had lost the fragrant 
| incense of praise which would have falleron his colt 


! 


—the very picture of the great sire, the Invincible | a 


Fatal chance! But 
Of chance or change, O let not man complain, 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; | 
For, trom the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale, 
And feels the assault of fortune’s fickle gale. 
So sung the poet. Cheer up, ye men of odds—“odd 
fellows” —Cadmus is not dead yet—see how he paws 
the ground, and neighs like the “ war horse” of old. 
Remember that Medoc, on Long Island, another son 
of Eclipse, recovered from by a far worse heat than 
that, and took the purse. Spirit enough in him yet 
Wouid that Shylock had a few pounds of his flesh — 
| Egad! he looks as fresh as ever. Saddle, saddle — 
|“ The bugle calls to arms.” 
Third heat—As fair a start as ever waa made, sent 
| them altogether about two hundred yards, when Cad- 
| mus, as in the two preceding heats, took the front, and 
| hard in hand leads them round, and as they start for 

the second mile, Nelly brushes up to him and drives 
him down the back stretch, and on the turn heads him, 
}and shows him her heels—he can’t stand it, and 
draws up to breathe awhile. Bumper gives him the 
| £0 by, and takes a place about a length behind Nelly, 
| and in this way they pass the stand, and three quar- 
| ters on the third mile, when the horse “ goes ahead.” 
Caimus is fulla hundred yards behind him His 
stride is still steady, and the boy has got the right pull 
on him. So they run the third mile, and more than 
half round the fourth. Cadmus her@ made a splendid 
| brush, under whip and spur—he run up to the mare, 
} challenged, and passed her; and was soon hard upon 
Bumper. The interest of the race at this mo 
ment was most exciting, and as they tarned the cor- 
ner, many acry was heard of “ Cadmus will win 
yet.” His rider was whipping and spurring at every 
jump, and they all told. The brush was not long 
| enough, and Bumper came in a length ahead. Had 
Cadmus started for the run a hundred yards sommer, 
the result might have been different, if he could have 
lived through v. Time 8m. 35s. The longest time 
ever made on this course. 

Bumper is the same horse that ran here last fall, 
and was then called John Marshall. (Why was his 
name changed '—there may be something in a name, 
but in this case he has lost a good and got a bad one.) 
He was in the sweepstake, two mile heats, which 
was won by Rebecca Coleman,—now running under 
the name of Margaret Armstead, (another change.) and 
was distanced. General Emry’s promising coft Irby, 
from whom mach was expected this spring, was also 
in the same race. His non-appearance on the turf 
this spring is owing to @ mistake in giving him medi- 
cine—a large dose of nitre having been given, instead 
of salts. 

Thus ended the meeting, during which nothing oc- 
curred to mar the harmony of the sports; all went 
away pleased. The losers, at the anticipation of re- 
trieving at Kendall's, next week, and the winners at 
the expected gratification of there witnessing many a 
close and deeply exciting and interesting race — 
“ May I be there to see.” 

—_—_—_—_—_————————— 

KENDALL COURSE RACES, MARYLAND. 

Seconp Day.—Proprietor’s Purse, $500. Three 
mile heats. Result: 

Carey a #b. h. Enciero, 5 years old, by 


| Eclipse. 


611 
Jas s Garrison's ch f. Harriet Maynard, 4 yrs. 
old, by Industry 2 2r.0. 
James Dixon's ch. h. Go Ahead, 5 years ‘old, by 
ladustry 
Jaco’ a dec sbr c Tyro 4 years old, by Fores- 
ro 
0 r “tare ‘s b. ¢. Buccaneer, 4 years old, by Go- 
553 
3B Kendall’ 3 (Mr Dorsey’ s)ch.m Nelty Wedd, 
5 years old, by Industry. 4 diet 


Richard Adam's b. bh. Alp, 5 years ‘old, by Beek. 
ingham -3132 
Time—5, 1—5, }4—S, '4—6, 19. 
The course was in excellent order, and every thing 
about it in excellent condition. The improvement in 
the pickets is a very important one, and will tend 








@ young giant—no cuntest fortwo miles, whieh in 
—= 8 fora 
Welly, determining GW nave some sport; 


entered fora tally. Now, 
saddle girths jast as you left the back stretch ! 
a vein! that will do; you are clear of him now—100 
to 20 that Cadmus takes the money, cries fifty voices, 


stylish man in the straw hat. “Since you're so buis- 
terous, I'll take that twice over, Duke,” whispered a 
sharp eyed man at his elbow. “Done!” “No catch | 


—don't forget that, Bumper. This is a tremendous 
rally, and Cadmus is running with all the power and 


length bebind, which is almost reduced to nothing a. 
they pass the stand. 

On the first quarter of this, the last mile, 
Cadmus parts company, and as he descends the hill is 
full twenty feet ahead. “Much ado about Nothirty,” 











is killing the grey maré, and Netty i» now nearly 
sone wp. Can the black live through it? All's weil 
that ends well. So fat so good. Veto will pans the 
hay mare. Upthehill. Juliafia throws up her tail— 
the boy gave her a dig just then—it has dune her 

ood—she breaks from them. Killing work that 
pace. Netty is clean gone. Lady Archiana not 
much better. What a leech that black horse is! how 
he sticks to them. Take care, Juliana, at the corner 
—most brilliantly done—come around—never mind 
Veto, he’ close enough, and the black has plenty of 
renin him. “The race is not to the ewifi, hot the 
battle tf the strong.”"—Remember that. Vero has the 
strength, aiid Cippus the spéed—ed say the koowing 


that last run—not so for the next: Bumper again goes 
up to him and the rally down the back stretch tre- 


holds out much longer he’s gone. What means that 
shout? Bumper laps him. “Shout again!” He is 
ahead! And the cheers from the stands were deafen- 
ing. Cadmus is gone, the rally for the last mile was 
too much, he could not gothe pace. Just as he reach- 
ed the corner, his rider felt him give way, he loosened 
his rein, and the horse fell like a los.—A few more 
leaps and Bumper drew out from him, and won the 
heat in a canter —Time 8m. 13. The two last miles 
only were run—the others mere galloping. 

The rush from the sfand to see the horses was 





great. “Cadmus has broke down,” was im every 


gallop. On the third mile, | was deserving of all praise, so do the location of the 
At athe ete 


but gave it up after the first half mile, and Bumper | tion. 
Cadmus, you must show | 
tr Eclipse blool—take care! Bumper was at your | the bay and river, and the arrival and departure of 
Open | vessels. 





and louder than all the rest, was heard that of the | 


him, no have him” is the English of a vulgar proverb, 


strength of his sire, and yet Bumper bolds on a full | 


mendous.—T he pace tells on Cadmus, and if Bumper | 


almost effectnally to prevent encroachments from the 
spectators. As the course and every thing about it 
TURES Whe Whe preepesr steemand one 

Constracted on @ flat of land bordering on the 
river, you have, from the pavilion.a beautiful view of 


Finest Race.—A sweepstakes for three year olds, 
mile heats, $300 entrance, $100 forfeit, 5 subscribers, 
| three started. 
J. M. Seiden’s ch. c. by Sir _— aes sano 
J.B. Kendall's b ¢. by Hen co 
WL. White's ch. ¢. Cash, by Carolinian, ood 
Time, each heat, Im. Ws 
First Race. —But three entries appeared at the 
sound of the bugle; Mr. Selden’s ch. colt, by Sir 
| Charles, was known to be a dangerous animal—he 
was in the great sweepstakes, at Washington, this 
spring, and was decidedly the favourite, and all say 
| would have won, bat most provokingly “ bolred” be- 
fore ronning the first quarter. Mr. Kendall's Henry 
colt was in fine condition, and his owner looked as if 
| he would he disappointed if he did not win. Colonel 
White's Cash, by Carelinian, was not at “ par,” —he 
| had lately run in some severe stakes, and wae not up 
to the “ standard”—and yet in a long race, a great 
many believe he would pass.” 

There were but few bets—the manner in which 
the knowing ones got used up last week on Cadmus 
had proved a “ eaution.” 

First Heat—Now come up altogether, and remem- 
ber that it is only one mile, and he that gets round first 
wins the heat—Very good '~—not too fast, bang, go! 
Not as good a start as was desirable, bat no matter, 
they're all right now. The Henry takes the lead as 
they go round the corner, followed by Cash and “ the 
Charles” Now Cash cloees up—counterfeit—can't 


woe 


he’s working Kendall's colt, and really he will pass 
him before they get round for the run home—here 
they come !—The Charles is ahead—come along !— 
close cutting—look out, hoy, you pull too hard !—and 
don't you see the Henry colt right at your saddle girth, 
and the rider whipping like vengeance?—it will bea 
dead heat—no, the Charles has it—Cash well up.— 
Time lm. 474s.—others made it Im. 50s —Excellent 
time. 

Two to one that Selden wins the money, and no 
takers. Every thing right, and in twenty minutes the 
saddles were on, and boys up. 

Second Heat.—They get off very well—Cash and 
“the Henry” ahead, and leads round for half a mile, 
when Selden’s colt runs up and capped them. Cash 
falls back, and the struggle between the other two 
beautiful—both together—here they come—all over 
now—and Cash twenty yards behind—ihe Charles is 
head—and must win—not so fast, here comes Cash, 
who is gaiuing every jump—* better late than never” 
is a very sensible proverb, but Cash made the run too 
late—the Charles colt passes the poll a length and a 
half ahead of the Henry, and Cash a length behind 
him. ‘Time, I minute and 50 seconds. Exeellent 
time and pretty race. 

Second Race—A sweepstakes for three year olds, 
mile heats, $100 entrance, h. f; five subscribers, three 
started. 

J. B. Kendall's b. f. wt Pa bie Uel,........ 2 1 
J. M. Selden’s b. f by . 1 dis 
L. Hoffman's b. f. v— oiioeen., 3 dis. 

Time—lin. 3Qj 8., im. 550. 

Second Race—No betting—Kendall’s filly rather 
the favorite—she had lately been complaining in her 
legs, but when brought out to-day showed no sign of 
losing. Selden’s filly was in fine fix—she had been 
distanced in the second heat of the mile sweepstakes 
at the Central Course, and was not high in favor;— 
the run there had done her good and taken a litle of 
the flesh off Hoffman's filly was as fat as a bear 
just retiring to Winter quarters—is, however, a fine 
formed animal, and has the forepart of her sire, the 
redoubtable James Cropper. 

First Heat —Selden’s filly, whose name, we learn, 
is Miss Phillips, is a shy damsel, and was with diffi- 
culty brought to the “scratch.” At last, however, 
they started, and in the first quarter Miss Phillips 
took the lead and maintained it to the end, winning 
the heat in 1 m. 53s. The other too well up. 

Second Heat.—Miss Phillips gave the same difficul- 
ty at starting, but went off at length. Hoffman's filly 
leading ull they entered the back stretch, when “ the 
Spring Hill” joined company, and when half round the 
was capped by Miss Phillips, and with Baron Man- 
chausen’s ramrod you might have strung them all 
though the eye. Ata telling pace they wheel round 
corner, when the daughter of James Cropper gives up 
the gait, and leaves the contest to the others. Beau- 
tiful! cried twenty voices as they turned the corner, 
with their noses on a line, the Spring Hill in the track. 
Selden is ahead—yes! Selden is ahead! in the pickets 
—bless me! what a cross! Miss Phillips has taken the 
track and nearly unhorsed Kendall's rider, who reigns 
up and throws the head of his horse over the tail of the 
other—very bad that move, though the boy was not to 
blame—and it looked as if the filly intended to bolt 
Here they are, Miss Phillips ahead and Kendall's filly 
at her saddle girth, ‘Time 1 m. 55 «. 

‘The question of “The ctos” wae temediatety pre- 
sented to the Judges, and the rule of the Club called 
to their attention. It was evident that Miss Phillips 
Was not clear, and in taking the track had jostled the 
other. After a long end mature deliberation, Mr. 
Davie, the President of the Cinb, declared, as the 
opemion of the Judges, that Miss Phillips had forced the 
race by taking the track before she was clear—and the 
stake was awarded to Mr. Kenna. 

S oeeeemnentnnetinananl 

Tue Impontep Horse Transy.—The Baltimore 
Patriot, in speaking of the celebrated Tranby, says :— 

« This epleadid animal was erhibited in Monument 
Square on Saturday evening, and excited the admira- 
tion of a large number of spectators. He was one of 
the twenty-eight horses rode by Osbaldiston, in his 
celebrated match against time for 1000 guineas, in 
England, over the Haughton course, on the 5th No- 
vember, 1831, in which Mr. Osbaldistion with an 
unlimitted number of horses, was to ride 200 miles in 
10 consecutive hours. His weight was 11 stone, 
equal to 154 pounds, and he divided the distance into 
heats of four miles each, and rode Tranby, then five 
years old, four heats, or sixteen miles. His first four 
miles was run in 8m. 15s; and in 53m. 26. Mr. Os- 
baldiston started on him again, and run the second 
heat in 8m.—he was then rested Ih. 18m. 17s, and | 
run another heat in 8m. 15s. and again rested Ih. 
17m. 27s. and run another four miles in 8m. 50s. — 
making im all 33m. 15s. in which Tranby run his 16 
miles. Considering the weight of Mr. Osbaldiston, 
and the unfavorable state of the weather, it having 
rained very hard at méiervals during the day, the per- 
formance of Tranby on this occamen is almost with- 
outa parallel, Mr. Osbaldrston won the match—hav- 
ing sccompliohed the task mm th 4am. sncluding Lh. 
22m. Sts. for stoppages, &ec. 





The Pittsburgh Manufacturer, a paper warmly in 
favor of the «porte of the turf, in a late number, has 
the following judicious reflections, which are applica- 
ble throughout the state : 

“ Speaking of racing and blood horses, why is it 
that soo much fvolish prejedice exists against the turf 
in this section of the country? Are we better citizens 
or better folks here, than those in New York, Wash- 
ington city, Baltimore, and most of the other cities in 
the Union? Have Pennsylvanians, and the people of 
those states that forbid and discourage sports of the 
turf, a betier system of morelily than have the people 
of those states where such sports are enjoyed and en- 
couraged? Nota whit betier—we doubt if it be as 
good. The truth is, the prejudice against such sports 
wall things, the most foolish. To dismiss it at once, 
would be telling our farmers and breeders in this sec- 
tion of the country thonsands of dollars annually, 








which might be acquired by the profit of such stock 
over that of the common blood. Other places are 
awake to their own interest on this subject, and are 
taking all possible pains to procure the best blooded 
horses in the country. Allegheny county should also 
see to it. We have already seme good hones here, 
aud if proper encouragement be given, we cannot see 
why we may not have as many, and as good ones, too, 
as any other place of like population.” 


EEE 
The great mace beiween the North and South comes 
off on Tuesday, on Long Island, and there is nodoubt 

















pase—on the back run ;—there goes “the Charles,” 


CENTREVILLE TROTTING COURSE, L. [. 


The First Spring Meeting cormmmenced on the above 
course on Tuesday week, and resulted as follows : 


First Day, Tuesday, May 17.— Purse of $300, three 
mile heats in harness. 
Mr. Anderson's Columbu= 
Mr. Woodruff ‘s Rotla,. . 
Mr. Jones's Fanny Pullen, 

Time—|st heat, 8m. 15« 


lows 
° eo 


we . di 
2d, mm 246. 

In the match for $5. a side, announced for that 
day, Mr. Bryan's bay h »xe paid forfeit to Mr. Smith's 
gray colt. 

Secoxp Day, Wednesday —Puree $200, two mile 
heats, under the saddle. 

Mr. G. Spicer's D. D. Tom pkins.,.... 


-2@O18 

A. Co klin’s Modesty,. -LOee 

gg heat, 5m. 25s.; 2d, 5m. Te; ad, Sm. 25s.; 4th, 
25s 


A very interesting trot—tast heat won only by 18 
inches. 

Same Day.—Purse $200, 
saddle, free for all g. horses. 
Mr. Woodruff's Whi wil 
Mr. J. Conk Titaken, ae 

r. Wheelan’s Wellington 
Mr. PF. Woodruff's Berina, 
Mr. Clintock’s Alexander, eebtceas 
Mr. hiteomb’s Clara Fisher,. .. -- 

* Not placed. 

‘Trme — Ist heat, Sm. 39s ; 2d. Sm. 434 ; Sd, Sm. 45s. 

Tap Day, Thursday —Purse $200, two mile heats, 
under the saddle—free for all trotting horses that never 
won a purse of $100. 

Mr. Woodruff’s Norman Lestie,........-.... Oren 2 
Mr. Whelpley’s Job Fox, a 
Time—Ist beat. 5m 2s; 2d, Sm. QM; ‘3d, Sm. 26s. 

Same Day.—Purse $200, three mile heats, in har- 
ness, free for all trotting horses that fever won a purse 
of $100. 

Mr. Furman'’s Washington, : eee 1 
Mr Clintock’s Alexander,.... 2 2 
Time—tet beat, Hin. 250; 2d, Am. 27s.; 3d, &m. Qs. 


iwo mile heats, under the 
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The trotting was never more interesting than at this 
meeting, the contests for each purse being severe. — 
Conklin deserves not only credit, but solid patronage 
for his spirit and liberality in giving so many and so 
handsome purses. The next fine trotting we shall see 
will be the inatch for $2000 a side, between Lady 
Slipper and Dutchman—announced some time since, 
and to come off the day of the great match on the 
Union Course. 





From the Georgia Constitutionalist. 

Messrs. Howard & Kenan, after the late race at 
Columbus with Lady Nashville, refnsed $5000 for 
Miss Medley 

Cotumavus Racrs—Bolivia won the 2d day, beat- 
ing Jane Lamar and Emerald 

3d Day, Acacia took the purse of $500, beating 
Mary Doubleday. 

Best 3 in 5, Emerald won the first three heats. 

ome 


It will be seen by our advertising columns to-day, 
that the Trotting Matches at the Hunting Park, have 
been put off for two weeks, that they may not interfere 
with the Races at New York, which are to take place 
on the same days as was first announced for the 


Vrew at ee Pash. This Jiciou 
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and will give an opportunity for stronger atractions 
to induce the sporting gentlemen of the South and 
North to visit our Course. 


THE SALMWAGUWVDI, 
AND NEWS OF THE DAY. 

A new periodical, of a novel character, bearing the 
above appeiia ion, was commenced om the begun! 
of January, 1836. While it furnishes ite patrons wi 
the leading features of \.¢ News ofthe ay, ts principal 
object will be to serve up a humorous compe of the 
namerous lively and pungent ssilies which are d-ily foat- 
ng along the tide of Literature, aod which, forthe want 
of a proper chanel for their pre-ervation, are po-itively 
lost to the Ready g world. Origine! wits and bumorists 
of owr time here have »« medium devoted to the falth- 
ful record of the sciotitiations of thew genius. It = wot 
necessary to deta:| the many attractions whieh thie jour- 
pal possesses, as the publisher will furnish a specmen 
number to every person who desires t—{'hose out of the 
city, will forword their orders, postage paid)— Or and 
he pledges himself that no exer tons on his part shall be 
wanting to muke each succeeding number supenor in 

every respect to the preceding ones 

Tue SALM\GUNDI ws printed on large imperial 
paper. equal in size and quality to that which is weed by 
the largest and best y urocals of the day 


It v2 caleulated that more thau 


500 ENGRAVINGS 


will be furnished to the patrons of this Journal m ove 
year—these, im addition \o an extenswe and chore selec- 

tion of Satire, Criticism, Humour and Wit, to be cirea- 

lated through its columns, wil! forma Literary Banquet 
of a superior and attractive order; aod (he publisher re- 
lies with perfect confidence on the liberality of the Ame- 
rican publi¢, sad the spirit and tact wih which this ex- 
peusive undertaking will be prosecuted, to bear him sue- 
cessfally and prof ably along with it. 

The terms of Tue SALMAGU SDI are Two Dot- 
LAR per annum, peyable invariably in advance. No 
paper wil be tornished upless this stipulation is strieth 
adhered to. $9" Clubs of three will be supphed with the 
peper for ove year, ly forwarding a five doliar note, poste 
age pad. Ciubs of seven will be supphed for the same 
term, by forwarding aten dollar note. X97 The papers 
that are sent ont of the city will be carefully od ia 
strong etvelopes to prevent their rabing in the mail, 

EF Tae S\ LV AGUNDI is pobbsthrd on alter- 
hate weeks—otherwise t would be imposible to proeare 
the pomerous Embellishments which each pamber wil 
contam—and the general interest it will afford must be 
enhanced by this errangement. 

OT All « rders must = me po 

Address CH dr. ht s ALEXANDER, 

Aghenian Baildings, Feankiia Place Philadetpbia, 


A MAGNIFICENT LARGE O1L PAINTING OF 
ROMEO AND JULIET, 


With Paris, Tybalt, and Friar Lawrence, at the Tomb of 
the Capulet® Also, a masterly and valuable pamting 


of 
DLATHE OF CLEOPATRA, 


By a celebrated artist, have been added'te the rich collec 
tien of PAINTINGS and ENGRAVINGS exhibited at 
HEAD QUARTERS, Atweman Betipines, FRANKLIN 
Prace.—This popolar and fashionable resort is partioutar- 
ty deserving a visit at this time, as several improvements 
and alierations have been made — add materially to 
the beauty and variety of the sce 

In the € ening, the Roome are “SPL ENDIDLY ILL =% 




















MINATED WI" 7 'H GAB, which gives » rich and 
cent pesraces to tbe diGorent beautitul objects that di- 





Post Boy and John Bascom will be the competitors, 


verei Kod severa) apart. en 
je Copies of the SAL —, and of the 
Env bovy's ALBUM, may be bad at the Bar. 
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